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IDEAL for high or low key lighting, even under adverse lighting condi¬ 
tions, Du Pont "Superior” 2 Motion Picture Film combines ample speed 
with extremely wide latitude. This popular, all-purpose negative stock wins 
the approval of leading cinematographers in the best-known studios. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. New York—Los Angeles—Chicago. 

DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











NOW! The Widely-Preferred 

COOKE SPEED PANCHRO LENSES 



Matched for Perfection 


Think what this means! Lenses 
accurately calibrated by scien¬ 
tific measurement of light actu¬ 
ally transmitted! Consistent 
negative densities regardless of 
which lens is used! All that, plus 
these great previous advantages 
of Cooke Speed Panchro Lenses: 

1. The greatest aperture in a com¬ 
plete series of matched lenses. 


2. Chromatically corrected spe¬ 
cifically for today’s emulsions, 
color and monochrome. 

3. Needle-sharp definition. 

4. Superior contrast. 

5. Elimination of distortion. 

6. Cleanable hard coating on all 
lens surfaces. 


Cooke Speed Panchro Lenses now in use can be re-calibrated 
in T-stops at the B&H factory. Write for details. 


Calibrated in T-STOPS 


A Complete Series 
of Matched Lenses 

25mm T2.3 f/2 
28mm T2.3 f/2 
32mm T2.3 f/2 
35mm T2.3 f/2 
40mm T 2.3 f/2 
50mm T 2.3 f/2 
75mm T2.3 f/2 
100mm T 3.0 f/2.5 

Also 8 '/ 2 ", 12 Vi", and 20" 
Cooke Telekinics 



First in the 16mm Field! 


Bell & Howell now offers a great new family 
of 16mm lenses with these four exclusive 
advantages: Highest degree of correction 
yet developed for lenses for 16mm movie 
cameras. T-stop calibrations. Uniform-step 
magnification, adapting for amateurs for 
the first time the regular focal length in¬ 
crease used by Hollywood studios. Widest 
range to choose from. Complete family will 
include seven lenses. The four shown are 
now available. 


.7-inch T 2.7 2-inch T 1.6 (ff/1.4) 
(f/2.5) B&H Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Super Comat. Ivotal. 



2.8-inch T 2.5 (f/2.3) 
Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Panchrotal. 


4-inch T 2.5 (f/2.3) 
Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Panchrotal. 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 


Bell & Howell 

7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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Director of photography Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., and some of the pro¬ 
duction crew who worked tirelessly seven days a week for months in 
Germany in order to make authentic on-the-scene shots of the Berlin Air¬ 
lift for 20th Century-Fox’s “The Big Lift.” In foreground, from left to 
right, are George Seaton, director; Clarke; Louis Kunkle, operator; and 
actor Paul Douglas. Seated in right foreground is Erich Kuechler, German 
assistant cameraman. Clarke’s own personal story of filming “The Big 
Lift” appears in this issue, beginning on page 158. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
’ OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 62 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 


OFFICERS AND BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Ray Rennahan, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, First Vice-President 
Hal Mohr, Second Vice-President 
William V. Skall, Third Vice-President 
Alfred L. Gilks, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Charles Rosher, Sergeant-at-Arms 
Charles Clarke 
George Folsey 
Lee Garmes 
Victor Milner 
Sol Polito 
Leon Shamroy 
Joseph Walker 


ALTERNATE BOARD MEMBERS 

John Arnold 
Sol Halprin 
Milton Krasner 
Arthur Miller 
John Seitz 
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world's toughest picture problems invited! 

Today, the famous Mitchell 16mm and 35mm 
Cameras are being used in increasing numbers in every part 
of the world. Pioneered by Mitchell, masterful 
engineering and quality workmanship has produced 
these flawless, precision-built motion picture cameras. 
Every sturdy, proven Mitchell part . . . and versatile 
accessory ... is adjustable to the most extreme and difficult 
photographic conditions the world over. 


Soon to join the Mitchell 
Line will be the world's 
finest precision quality 


MITCHELL 16mm and 
33mm PROJECTORS 


/Pf/fcde/Z Camera 


CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET* GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 . MURRAY HILL 2-7038 


85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with 


a Mitchell 
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Bulletin Board 


Ray Rennahan Elected A.S.C. President 

Hal Mohr, Alfred Gilks, John Boyle and Charles Rosher 
also elected new officers of the Society for 1950-51. 


The American 
Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers, last 
month, elected Ray 
Rennahan its presi¬ 
dent for 195051, 
succeeding Charles 
G. Clarke who re¬ 
tires after serving his 
second term as head 
of the Society. Other 
new officers elected are Hal Mohr, sec¬ 
ond vice-president; Alfred Gilks, treas¬ 
urer; John Boyle, secretary; and Charles 
Rosher, sergeant-at-arms. Reelected for 
another term are Fred Jackman, execu¬ 
tive vice-president; Arthur Edeson, first 
vice-president; and William V. Skall, 
third vice-president. 

The board of di¬ 
rectors for the com¬ 
ing year — in addi¬ 
tion to the officers 
named above — will 
include Charles G. 

Clarke, George Fol- 
sey, Lee Garmes, 

Victor Milner, Sol 
Polito, Leon Sham- 
roy and Joseph 
Walker. Board alternates are John Ar¬ 
nold, Sol Halprin, Milton Krasner, 
Arthur Miller and John Seitz. 

Ray Rennahan assumes the presiden¬ 
tial chair of the Society well qualified 
to carry on with the progressive program 
instituted under the leadership of retir¬ 
ing-president Clarke. Having served as 
secretary since May, 1945, Rennahan has 
worked closely with Society officers for 
the past five years and has contributed 
much in sound thinking toward the pro¬ 
gressive planning of the Society which 
has resulted in the completion of such 
projects as modern projection facilities 
in the clubhouse, the Picture Of The 
Month awards program, etc. 

A cinematographer since 1921, Ren¬ 
nahan joined the A.S.C. in 1938. He is 


one of Technicolor Corporation’s ace 
directors of photography, and currently 
is in Hawaii, directing the photography 
on the second unit of M-G-M’s “The 
Pagan Love Song.” 

A two-time Academy Award winner, 
he received an Oscar in 1939 for the 
Technicolor photography of “Gone With 
The Wind” in association with Ernest 
Haller, A.S.C. In 1940 he was awarded 
another Oscar for his direction of Tech¬ 
nicolor photography of “Blood And 
Sand,” in association with Ernest Palm¬ 
er, A.S.C. His cinematographic artistry 
also left its mark on such outstanding 
motion pictures as “Chad Hanna,” “Vic- 
torv Through Air Power,” “For Whom 
The Bell Tolls,” “The Three Cabal¬ 
leros,” “Duel In The Sun,” “The Perils 
of Pauline,” “The Paleface,” “A Con¬ 
necticut Yankee,” and others. 

In a note of acceptance to the Society, 
following news of his election cabled him 
in Hawaii, Rennahan said: “I am deeply 
honored that my fellow members have 
chosen me president of the Society, and 
happy that I shall continue working with 
virtually the same men who have served 
as officers and board members for the 
past two years. Working harmoniously 
together, we have accomplished many 
important things for the Society during 
the past year and I am sure, that by con¬ 
tinuing this cooperation, we shall forge 
ahead to greater accomplishments.” 

The Board of Governors, in unani¬ 
mously* reelecting Fred Jackman vice- 
president for the seventh consecutive 
year, reaffirmed the Society’s confidence 
in Jackman’s ability to direct the Society’s 
business affairs. Although Jackman long 
ago retired from directing motion picture 
photography, he continues one of the 
cinematographers’ strongest champions 
and has worked tirelessly with Charles 
Clarke in establishing the Society’s pro¬ 
gram of Picture Of The Month awards 
as a means of obtaining wider recogni¬ 
tion for the work of Society members. 


DEWEY WRICLEY, A.S.C.,veteran director 
of photography, died suddenly at his 
home April 20th, following a heart at¬ 
tack. He was 52 years of age. A cinema¬ 
tographer for the past 30 years, he had 
been with Paramount Pictures since 
1932. He was preparing to leave for 
Japan, at the time of his death, on a 
temporary assignment for 20th Century- 
Fox. 

Serving as Lt. Commander with the 
U.S. Navy during the war, Wrigley re¬ 
ceived several decorations and citations 
for his work under fire, including two 
Purple Hearts. He was the Navy pho¬ 
tographer who recorded events as the 
Japs signed Armistice terms on the 
U.S.S. Missouri. 

Surviving are his wife, Amelie; a son, 
Dewey, Jr., and a daughter. Burial was 
at Forest Lawn, in Glendale, April 26. 

PAUL MANTZ is piloting camera plane 
which Tom Tutwiler is using in filming 
aerial shots for R.K.O.’s “Jet Pilot.” 

• 

JOHN SEITZ, A.S.C., is being smothered 
with accolades for his superb cinematog¬ 
raphy of Paramount’s “Sunset Boule¬ 
vard,” rated by reviewers as ranking 
among the all-time picture greats. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a picture to tab for Academy 
Awards. 

JOHN BOYLE, A.S.C., will go to Japan to 
fill cinematographic assignment for 20th 
Century-Fox vacated through the un¬ 
timely death of Dewey Wrigley. 

• 

RAY FERNSTROM ,A.S.C., whose inventive 
mind is ever at work, between cinema- 
(Continued on Page IJI) 


CORRECTION 

An item in this department last month 
stated that Karl Freund had resigned 
from Warner Brothers “to devote all his 
time to managing the affairs of his Photo 
Research Corp., in Burbank.” Karl has 
since informed us that he has resigned 
from Warners, but not from directing 
photography. While he will continue to 
direct the affairs of his growing photo 
products business, which specializes in de¬ 
veloping new and advanced aids to motion 
picture photography, henceforth he will 
freelance as a cameraman, making his 
expert services available to any and all 
studios.—EDITOR. 




CHARLES CLARKE 
Retiring President 
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a MACHINE that will rock the equipment world!! 

a P RIC E that will rock the equipment world!! 

a GUARANTY that will rock the equipment world!! 


"We guarantee this developing machine on 
performance and on all component parts 
for one year.” 

— Joel Fox Photo Equipment 



* 10,850 

FOB Los Angeles, including crating and 
spare parts. Applicable taxes extra. 


• DESIGNED for 16mm. and 35mm. films, instant 
changeover to either size. 


• Permanently self-compensating drive mechanism, 
no manual adjustment ever necessary. 


• NEGATIVE OR POSITIVE: instant changeover, 
separate refrigeration, controls and trouble-free 
high capacity pumps. 

Models for 16mm. or 35mm., B&W or 
reversal or complementary color. 

BASIC DESIGN BY ART REEVES, who has been leading the 
field since 1927. 


° Complete in every detail. 

TROUBLE-FREE constant output variable speed drive unaf¬ 
fected by temperature. 

TROUBLE-FREE corrosion-resistant constant output pumps. 
TROUBLE-FREE quiet air supply for squeegees. 
TROUBLE-FREE temperature-controlled easy access dry-box 
of adequate size. 

TROUBLE-FREE easy operation machine requiring neither 
long experience or training. 


JOEL FOX PHOTO EQUIPMENT 

6537 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


HUdson 2-1254 


Cable Address: FOXPHOTO 



















SPRING 

CLEANING 

SALE/ 



rent Assignments of B.5I. Members 




Major film productions on which members of the American 
I Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Columbia 


R.K.O. 


Close-outs from 
our $250,000 stock 


Houston 16mm. Pos/Neg Processor. 

Value $4000 .$1795 

Cinephon Camera, mtr., 4 lenses, etc. 

Value $2000 . 795 

Auricon Cine Special Blimp, new, 

shopworn . 269 

Art Reeves type 35mm. Sound Re¬ 
cording System . 1995 

Eyemo 71 K Cameras, less lens. 135 

Colortran 5000 Kit, reg. $193, like 

new . 1 29 

Background Process Projection outfit, 

worth $15,000.$4995 

Film Phonographs w/1200 rpm drives 395 
Art Reeves Sensitometer, orig. $1250 335 

Depue 16mm. sound printer, new 
(plus tax) . 2500 

Send for 1950 Catalog 

Supplement showing hun¬ 
dreds more wonderful buys. 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation - Blue 
Seal Recorders - Bridgamatic Developers - 
DePue Printers - Fearless Dollies - Auricon 
16mm. line - Nord Cameras - Magnecorders 
- Smith Viewfinders - Colortran Lites - 
Bodde Screens - Hollywood & Uhler Print¬ 
ers - Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens - Kinevox 
Tape Recorders. 



Many Items Avail¬ 
able On Time 
Payments 

S.O.S. assures Top Quality 
and Lowest Possible Prices 
—a combination that cannot 
be beat. 24 years of strict 
adherence to square dealing. 


S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

Dept. F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 


SPARKLING COLOR 
FOR YOUR PRINTS 

Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention 
accorded your film in our fa¬ 
mous “personalized service" 
will give you unsurpassed 
prints whose brilliance makes 
them alive on the screen. 

IVrite for Information 

Dept. C-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

60 3'9 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


• Floyd Crosby, “The Brave Bulls,” with 
Mel Ferrer, Miroslava, Eugene Iglesias, An¬ 
thony Quinn, Jose Torvay and Charlita. 
Robert Rossen, director. 

• Lester White, “Freddie The Great,” with 
Mickey Rooney, Terry Moore, William De- 
marest and Ross Ford. Peter Godfrey, di¬ 
rector. 

• Charles Lawton, “Stage To Tucson,” 
with Rod Cameron, Wayne Morris. Ralph 
Murphy, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, “The Bedside Manner,” 
with Larry Parks and Barbara Hale. Eddie 
Buzzell, director. 

• Joseph Walker, “Harriett Craig,” with 
Joan Crawford, Wendell Corey, K. T. Stev¬ 
ens, and William Bishop. Vincent Sherman, 
director. 

• Henry Freulich, “When You’re Smiling,” 
with Jerome Courtland, Lola Albright, Frank¬ 
ie Laine, Kay Starr, Bob Crisby, The Mills 
Brothers, The Modernaires, and Billy Dan¬ 
iels. Joseph Santley, director. 

M-C-M 

• Robert Surtees, “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
(Technicolor) with Deborah Kerr, Stewart 
Granger, Richard Carlson and Hugo Haas. 
Compton Bennett, director. 

• William Skaal, “Kim,” (Technicolor) 
with Errol Flynn, Dean Stockwell, Paul 
Lukas, Cecil Kellaway, Arnold Moss. Victor 
Saville, director. 

• Alfred Gilks, “The Tender Hours,” with 
Jane Powell, Ricardo Montalban, Louis Cal- 
hern, Ann Harding, Phyllis Kirk. Roy Row¬ 
land, director. 

• Harold Rossen, “To Please A Lady,” with 
Clark Gable and Barbara Stanwyck. Clarence 
Brown, director. 

• Charles Rosher, “Pagan Love Song,” 
(Technicolor — shooting in Hawaii) with 
Esther Williams and Howard Keel. Robert 
Alton, director. 

Monogram 

• William Sickner, “Sideshow,” with Don 
McGuire, Eddie Quillan, Tracey Roberts and 
Richard Foote. Jean Yarbrough, director. 

• Gilbert Warrenton, “County Fair,” with 
Rory Calhoun, Jan Nigh and Florence Bates. 
William Beaudine ,director. 

• William Sickner, “Snow Dog,” with 
Kirby Grant, Elena Verdugo, Ric Vallin and 
Chinook. Frank McDonald, director. 

Paramount 

• Charles Lang, “Branded,” with Alan 
Ladd, Mona Freeman, and Charles Bickford. 
Rude Mate, director. 

• James Wong Howe, “Tripoli,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Maureen O’Hara, John Payne, 
and Howard da Salva. Will Price, director. 

• Victor Milner, “Dark City,” (Hal Wallis 
Prodn.) with Wendell Corey, Elizabeth Scott, 
Viveca Lindfors and Don DeFore. William 
Dieterle, director. 


• J. Roy Hunt, “Treasure Of Los Alamos,” 
with Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Jane Nigh, 
Inez Cooper, Julian Rivero and House 
Peters, Jr. George Archinbaud, director. 

• Winton Hoch, “Jet Pilot,” (Technicolor) 
with John Wayne, Janet Leigh, J. C. Flippen, 
Paul Fix and Richard Rober. Josef von 
Sternberg, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Smiler With A Gun,” re¬ 
titled “His Kind of Woman,” with Robert 
Mitchum, Jane Russell, Vincent Price and 
Ian Wolfe. John Farrow, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Charles G. Clarke, “I’ll Get By,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with June Haver, William Lundi- 
gan, Harry Jam^s, Gloria de Haven and 
Dennis Day. Richard Sale, director. 

• Joe MacDonald, “Stella,” with Ann Sheri¬ 
dan, Vic Mature, David Wayne, Leif Erick¬ 
son and Hobart Cavanaugh. Clyde Binyon, 
director. 

• Harry Jackson, “American Guerrillas In 
The Philippines,” (Technicolor — shooting in 
the Philippines) with Tyrone Power, Mich- 
eline Prelle, Tom Ewell, Jack Elam and 
Tommy Cook. Fritz Lang, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “All About Eve,” with 
Bette Davis, Anne Baxter, Celeste Holm and 
George Sanders. Joseph Mankiewicz, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “Old 88o,” with Dorothy 
Maguire, Burt Lancaster, Edmund Gwenn 
and Millard Mitchell. Edmund Goulding, 
director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “Trumpet To The Morn,” 
with Linda Darnell, Cornel Wilde, Joseph 
Cotten and Jeff Chandler. Robert Wise, 
director. 

United Artists 

• Frank Planer, “The Dungeon,” with John 
Ireland, Mercedes McCambridge, James Bar¬ 
ton. E. A. Dupont, director. 

• Arthur Miller, “Cost Of Living,” (S. 
Spiegel Prod.) with Van Heflin. Joe Losey, 
director. 

• William Snyder and Jack Greenhalgh, 
“New Mexico,” (In Color) (Allen-Justman 
Prod.) with Lew Ayres, Marilyn Maxwell, 
Jeff Corey, Donald Buka. Irving Reis, direc¬ 
tor. 

Universal-International 

• Charles Boyle, “Saddletramp,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Joel McCrea, Wanda Hendrix, 
John Russell, John Mclntire. Hugo Frego- 
nese, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Desert Hawk,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Yvonne De Carlo, Richard 
Greene, Lois Andrews and Lucille Barkley. 
Frederick de Cordova, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “The Magnificent Heel,” 
with Howard Duff, Peggy Dow, Brian Don- 
levy, Bruce Bennett, Ann Vernon and Law¬ 
rence Tierney. Joseph Pevney, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “The Milkman,” with Donald 
O’Connor, Jimmy Durante, Piper Laurie and 
Joyce Holden. Charles Barton, director. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Leading film producer, Irving Hartley of Hart¬ 
ley Productions, N. Y. C., shooting a scene at 
Chichicastenango, Guatamala, for the Pan Amer _ 
ican World Airways color travel film “Wings to 
Mexico and Guatamala ”. 


Hei •e is the Maurer Hi turn, at 



Mr. Irving Hartley, top-flight cinematographer and producer—like dozens of 
others in the field—knows, uses and recommends the Maurer 16 mm. camera 
wherever and whenever excellent color photography is required, for the 
following reasons: 

Its VERSATILITY first of all, makes it ideal for all sorts of color work, its accu¬ 
racy, precision high power focusing system and its large clear glass direct- 
through-the-lens viewing system insure excellent results at all times. 

Its DEPENDABILITY, the result of years of rigid testing and improvement have 
made it ideal for below freezing or torrid conditions—the dependable camera 
for all field work. 

Its UNIQUE FEATURES, such as the 235° dissolving shutter, allows you to shoot 
with one-third less light, and with automatic fades and smooth lap dissolves 
made right in the camera. 

These are some of the many reasons why more and more of the best pro¬ 
fessional cameramen today pick the Maurer—the 16 mm. camera designed 
specifically for professional use! 



The 1 6 mm. Film Phonograph unit 

provides the finest quality in 
high fidelity re-recording and 
playback. Its unique optical 
system reduces photo-cell hiss- 
resulting in excellent quality 
reproduction. 


I 


For details on these and other exclusive Maurer features, write Dept. A 


•J. A. Maurer, i\<\ 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 



^mi/§ 


CABLE ADDRESS; 
JAMAURER 
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CAMERA SHIP, used in filming scenes for "The Big Lift," was this 
C-82 "Flying Boxcar" with rear door removed. Director of Photography 
Charles G. Clarke (left) looks on as his operator, Lou Kunkle, handles 


the camera in shooting a follow shot of planes leaving Berlin's Temple- 
hof airfield, seen in distance. Much of the air filming was done pur¬ 
posely in bad weather to get shots typifying Airlift flying conditions. 


Getting A Lift From "The Big Lift” 

Shooting story of Berlin Airlift posed many challenging problems for 
the camera crew, obliged to film most of the scenes in bad weather. 


By 


“The Big Lift,” as the title implies, 

I is a story about the Berlin Airlift, 
and more important, about the daring 
men who flew it. Author-director George 
Seaton has tailored a thrilling love and 
adventure story, using the Berlin Airlift 
operations as the framework for this 20th 
Century-Fox production. The action is 
set against two termini of the Airlift — 
Rhein Main and Berlin — as well as 
much of present-day Berlin itself. 

While the production is not a docu¬ 
mentary, the story demanded realistic 
and authentic atmosphere. All feature 
roles, except six, are played by Air Force 
personnel, thus assuring an authentic 
“ring” to the dialogue. Except for two 


CHARLES C. CLARKE, A.S 

Director Of Photography "The Big Lift” 

studio sets, all other settings used were 
actual on-location interiors. Here again, 
realism and authenticity were the prime 
factors. 

This concept, then, decided the photo¬ 
graphic approach for the picture. At the 
risk of not receiving favorable notice for 
beautiful photography, I decided that 
here was one of those rare opportunities 
for honest, straight-forward camera re¬ 
porting: the people should be photo¬ 
graphed to their best advantage but not 
glamourized; the settings should not be 
pointed up with effect or ornate lighting 
or by use of any of the mechanical effects 
we usually employ in regular studio pro¬ 
duction. This took some courage, for in 


.c. 


Hollywood there is ever the tendency to 
make each new picture more glamourous 
than the last. 

In this respect, I had the full support 
and confidence of director Seaton. I had 
long ago learned that working with this 
imaginative director is a delightful and 
inspirational experience. We had pre¬ 
viously made “Miracle of 34th Street” 
together, so I knew that in the “Big 
Lift” assignment he would again pursue 
the realistic directorial approach for 
which he is noted. In addition to great 
talent and personal charm, Mr. Seaton 
also possesses the rare ability for making 
each member of his troupe a vital part 
of the production. Under his leadership, 
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At this time, the Airlift was operating 
planes every three minutes around the 
clock. We began by photographing much 
of the activity at both terminals of the 
American base of operations. We also 
filmed scenes at the British terminal of 
Gatow and at the French airport of 
Tegel, on the outskirts of Berlin. 

While the script was being polished 
and awaiting approval by the various 
Military bureaus involved, our camera 
crew kept busy shooting process plates 
for later use. In this respect “The Big 
Lift” is an unusual production. Photo¬ 
graphically it is a one-man show. All 
scenes were photographed by the Director 
of Photography — production, process 
plates, including the lining up and bal¬ 
ancing of the process scenes. While this 
system is not advocated as general prac¬ 
tice, it was necessary in this case and 
proved a valuable experience. 

The amazing technical advance of the 
Ground Control Approach system is util¬ 
ized as a story point in the picture. 
“G. C. A.”, as it is popularly termed, 
makes possible safe landing of planes on 
airstrips in the worst of weather condi¬ 
tions. 

As the script required that many of 
the scenes be played in heavily overcast 
weather, to point up the difficulty with 
which the airlift was carried on, we shot 
many of the air scenes in stormy weather. 
This at once presented new problems. In 
the first place, the lift was operating 


under tremendous difficulties and the Air 
Force did not look with pleasure on cam¬ 
era ships flying around the Corridor. 
Secondly, the weather frequently was suf¬ 
ficiently bad to keep all ships grounded, 
so a lot of red tape had to be cut to get 
the necessary official permission for plane 
takeoffs and landings in bad weather. 

Only by persistence and patience were 
the difficult scenes successfully photo¬ 
graphed. Those who have seen the pic¬ 
ture remark about the very effective 
aerial shots. These may be attributed to 
the fact that we used a C82 “Flying 
Boxcar” for our camera ship. The con¬ 
struction of this famous Fairchild plane 
is such that the rear of the fuselage may 
be removed, permitting a clear, unob¬ 
structed view and allowing panorama 
shots up to 170 degrees. Although two 
booms extended out over the top at the 
(Continued on Page 172) 


we all became so enthused for creating a 
fine picture that we readily bent every 
effort toward that end. Mr. Seaton en¬ 
couraged suggestions for bettering the 
overall production through his gracious 
appreciation. I do not hesitate to say that 
his sincere show of appreciation went a 
long way toward enthusing our camera 
crew in the undertaking of extremely 
difficult shots, of which there are many 
in this picture. As the attitude of the 
director towards his crew directly con¬ 
trols the efforts of the cinematographer, 
I am glad to acknowledge here the coop¬ 
eration and understanding for our cam¬ 
era crew which director Seaton displayed 
on this assignment. 

One of the inducements for making 
“The Big Lift” in Germany was that 
it afforded opportunity for our studio to 
utilize some of its “frozen” funds in that 
country — money that had been earned 
there by other 20th Century-Fox re¬ 
leases. To use such funds on this pro¬ 
duction, the studio sent a minimum num¬ 
ber of its American personnel to Berlin. 
These numbered nineteen in all and in¬ 
cluded myself as director of photography; 
Louis Kunkle, operator; and Axel Ras¬ 
mussen, camera technician. We arrived 
in Berlin May 8, 1949, following ap¬ 
proval by Government and Military 
officials. Through UFA’S Berlin studios 
we engaged additional production per¬ 
sonnel, including assistant cameramen 
Erich Kuechler and Ernest Ortmann, 
and a still man. 

Fox sent over its own motion picture 
and still camera equipment. We spent 
the first week preparing our darkrooms 
and in training our German crew mem¬ 
bers in the handling and operation of 
20th-Century and Mitchell cameras. 


GERMAN crew members (iked this Fox camera crane which played 
important part in filming dramatic shots in ruined sectors of Berlin. 
Note Color-tran unit placed immediately above camera for fill light. 


HYDRAULIC post from castoff barber chair formed camera base for 
this makeshift dolly Clarke's crew made for trucking shots. Examining 
handiwork are: Kunkle, Ortmann, Rasmussen, Kuechler and Clarke. 


RESOURCEFUL camera crew produced (Ivs fork 
lift tractor, used it as mobile camera crane 
in shooting scenes at Templehof airfield. 
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TINY MOTOR drives zooming mechanism of the Electra- 
Zoom lens, first of kind to be so controlled. Zoom may 
be stopped at any point within the lens' range at discre¬ 
tion of cameraman operating pushbutton remote control, 
as he watches results in camera's electronic viewfinder. 


CLOSEUP of Electra-Zoom lens for television cameras, 
developed by Joseph Walker, A.S.C. Lens is continually 
variable in focal length from 3*/2 to 8 inches. Optical 
working speed is f/3.5. 


Pushbutton Zoom Lens For TV 

Walker "Electra-Zoom" lens minimizes camera movement, produces 
more effective shots with less effort than when moving camera is used. 


A definite problem confronting tele¬ 
vision directors today is that of 
maintaining camera mobility during the 
course of a television show. It is not 
always easy for him to maintain a smooth 
flow from scene to scene and from se¬ 
quence to sequence, due to the fact that 
the working area and facilities available 
to the cameraman in the television studio 
are usually quite limited. New camera 
setups must be made continuously, and 
sometimes very rapidly as the action pro¬ 
ceeds. Since the show continues uninter¬ 
rupted for its duration, camera movement 
is a definite problem. For solution of 
this problem, the director must rely 
heavily on the creative ability and skill 
of his camera crew. 

The logical solution to the problem 
of camera mobility in television lies in 
the use of a dependable variable-focal 
lens which helps the cameraman to 
greatly minimize his camera movement. 


By H. I. SMITH 

Chief Television Cameraman 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, Hollywood 

Joseph Walker, A.S.C., has made a defi¬ 
nite contribution to the art in the pro¬ 
duction of his “Electra-Zoom” lens. 

In operation, the “Electra-Zoom” lens 
has proven itself to be indispensable in 
several aspects of television programming. 
Its optical design is based on formulas 
successfully used in exacting motion 
picture work several years ago by Mr. 
Walker. The resultant television ver¬ 
sion has exhibited optical characteristics, 
at full aperture, well in excess of the 
most exacting requirements of present 
television systems. 

This new lens is continuously variable 
in focal length from to 8 inches. 
When used with RCA Image-orthicon 
pickup tubes adjusted for optimum pic¬ 
ture output, it gives a resultant approxi¬ 
mate range of horizontal field angles 
from 22 to 7 degrees at infinity. The 
lens has a maximum optical working 
speed of F3.5. Under nominal operating 


circumstances, excellent results are ob¬ 
tained with 70 foot-candles incident illu¬ 
mination and a working stop of F5.6. 

One of the most unique features of 
this lens is its automatic electrical zoom¬ 
ing action. This variable-speed effect is 
accomplished by the push of a button. 
The beauty of the end-result is a picture 
which is entirely devoid of any eye- 
arresting irregularities in zoom rate or 
picture centering. The viewing audience 
is therefore drawn to or carried away 
from the center of interest quite unaware 
of the mechanics or optics involved. 

It is highly advantageous to be able 
to adjust the field of view to meet the 
conditions of live action. At one of the 
major sports arenas in Los Angeles con¬ 
ditions made it impossible to move the 
camera during the course of a weekly 
ringside sports newscast. The inflexible 
arrangement of seating, and the unfavor- 
(Continued on Page 168) 
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Making Punches 

Look Realistic 

Ingenius boxing camera dolly gives 
prizefight closeups real "sock." 

By NOBERT BRODINE, A.S.C. 

Director Of Photography, M-G-M’s “Right Cross” 


H ow would you like to be a punching bag for a boxer — 
especially a movie actor-boxer with plenty of sock in his 
punches and a yen to make them register potently on the screen? 
That’s what this director of photography and his assistant did 
in shooting scenes for M-G-M’s “Right Cross,” starring 
Ricardo Montalban, as the boxer, and Dick Powell and June 
Allyson. 

We became, in effect, punching bags when shooting fight 
scenes for this picture because we took Ricardo’s punches — 
with all his 165 pounds behind them — cushioned only by a 
pad of sponge rubber. 

It all came about when director John Sturges wanted to 
point up the climactic prizefight scenes of this picture with a 



NORBERT BRODINE explains operation of the boxing camera dolly to 
Ricardo Montalban, star of M-G-M's "Right Cross." Action is photo¬ 
graphed with an Eyemo camera operating at 32 f.p.s. Note padded body 
rest for camera operator. 



WHILE Ricardo Montalban throws real punches at the camera's pro¬ 
tective pads, in a test run of M-G-M's new boxing camera dolly, 
procedure is observed by director of photography Norbert Brodine, 
A.S.C. and his assistant Bob Moreno. Operating camera is Curt Fetters. 


boxer’s eye-view of his opponent’s gloves socking potent rights 
and lefts — with the camera lens assuming the viewpoint of 
the boxer. To film such closeups, using an unguarded camera 
— not to mention an unguarded cameraman — would mean 
the glove-throwing boxer would have to fake or pull his punch¬ 
es— too obvious on the screen. What director Sturges wanted 
was an effect the camera would get were it strapped to the 
other boxer’s chest and recorded his opponent’s action in the 
infighting. 

Sturges took his problem to M-G-M’s camera department 
head, John Arnold, a reliable man for solving cinematographic 
problems. Indeed Arnold’s inventive ability is substantiated by 
a desk drawer bulging with U. S. Patent applications, most of 
them granted and many of them in use and saving substantially 
in production costs for M-G-M. In no time at all, Arnold 
came up with the gadget pictured on this page. After working 
out the preliminary details on paper, he turned them over to 
the studio’s engineering department which had the gadget on 
the sound stage, ready for use, within two days. 

We call the gadget a boxing camera dolly. It consists of a 
semicircular platform, mounted on rubber-tired swivel-casters. 
A metal framework of tubular steel forms a guard rail for the 
camera operator. Mounted on a rocking base — a semieliptical 
affair, heavily weighted, such as one might find supporting a 
boxing dummy in a gym — is a vertical metal framework on 
which is mounted two sponge rubber pads. One, semi-circular, 
has an opening in the middle to accommodate field of view of 
the camera lens. The camera is mounted on a separate vertical 
post. Extending horizontally from the iron framework is a 
body rest for the camera operator. This is padded with sponge 
rubber. 

In filming closeups of a fighter in action, the fighter wades 
into the gadget, punching at the protective pads — the one 
immediately in front of the camera for head blows, and the 
lower pad for body blows. As the punches land, the whole 
framework, including the camera, rocks from the impact, 
giving the realistic effect of the opponent reeling from the 
blows. Counteracting the thrust of the fighter’s blows, and 
(Continued on Page ijj) 
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Adapting Motion Picture Lighting To Television 

Gus Peterson, A.S.C., lighting director of the Ed Wynn Show, reveals advan¬ 
tages of movie lighting techniques for video shows that are to be kinescoped. 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


T he Ed Wynn Show, televised each 
Thursday evening in Hollywood by 
CBS and recorded on film for delayed 
telecasting from the network’s eastern 
stations, has established a national repu¬ 
tation for the best lighting of any record¬ 
ed show in television. New Yorkers say 
that many of the Ed Wynn shows look 
as good on their receivers as live shows 
telecast locally. And Arthur Godfrey, 
in a recent telecast, reportedly paid trib¬ 
ute to the technical quality of the light¬ 
ing. 

Credit for this lighting goes to Gus 
Peterson, A.S.C., one of Hollywood’s 
top directors of photography, whom CBS 
weaned away from the movies to super¬ 
vise the lighting of the network’s feature 
video shows. Their engineers declare the 
fact that the Ed Wynn Show was to be 
kinescoped — or recorded, as CBS pre¬ 
fers to term the procedure — was a big 
factor in the company’s decision to bring 
in a motion picture studio lighting ex¬ 
pert. These engineers had early observed 
the shortcomings of the first kinescoped 
shows, saw that expert lighting of the 


original show was the key to successful 
film recording of video programs. Today, 
Peterson also supervises lighting of the 
Alan Young show as well as numerous 
auditions, all of which are television re¬ 
corded on film. 

It is entirely logical that this veteran 
director of photography was selected for 
this all-important post. He had long ob¬ 
served the early shortcomings of tele¬ 
vision and was among the first of Holly¬ 
wood motion picture technicians to probe 
its immediate needs and study its future. 
He was one of the first, among directors 
of photography, to realize what contri¬ 
bution the men of his craft could bring 
to television in the way of improved 
lighting methods — lighting that would 
enhance picture quality generally and 
tend to stimulate public taste for the 
new entertainment medium. 

He had a lot of preconceived ideas 
about lighting a TV show when he un¬ 
dertook his first Ed Wynn show eight 
months ago. Most of these were quickly 
modified and some were discarded en¬ 
tirely. For one thing, you can’t have 



LIGHTS are skillfully placed so they do not interfere with the cameras or the audience's view of 
the show. Side and front lighting is lavishly used, producing more pleasing pictorial results than 
when overhead lighting is used entirely and makes possible better quality kinescope recordings. 


different lighting set-ups for separate 
takes, as in motion picture production, at 
least not in a show with the format of 
the Ed Wynn affair. Wynn’s show is 
something like vaudeville in format: 
Wynn comes out as MC at the beginning 
with nothing on stage but the curtain or 
backdrop. As he exits off stage, the cur¬ 
tain rises, revealing a feature act in 
which Wynn himself takes part. At con¬ 
clusion of the act, the curtain falls and 
Ed Wynn is out front again with a line 
of chatter or perhaps parrying quips with 
a guest star. This, generally, is the rou¬ 
tine that is repeated for the entire show, 
always with new business, of course. 

There are three television cameras on 
the show at all times, with a reserve cam¬ 
era standing by in case of emergency. 
Two cameras are mounted on platforms 
set up in the audience, about fifty feet 
from the stage and near the center aisle. 
These, usually remain stationary during 
the show. The third camera is mobile and 
is moved toward or away from the stage 
on an extension running out into the 
audience section at the left. Not infre¬ 
quently it travels up on and around the 
stage. Obviously, this is the camera that 
gives the lighting engineer the most 
headaches. When it moves into the wings 
to shoot action from the side, the lights 
that are key lights for the other two 
cameras become cross lights for him — 
trouble lights if they aren’t correctly 
placed before the show so they’ll be out 
of lens range of the mobile camera. 

One of the first things Peterson dis¬ 
covered, when he went to CBS, is that 
he had to compromise in his lighting be¬ 
cause the show is recorded on film. If the 
show was produced only for local tele¬ 
casting, he would use a different lighting 
technique; but because the show must 
be television recorded, the lighting must 
be very carefully controlled. 

Lighting equipment in studio A, where 
the Ed Wynn Show takes place, consists 
of a variety of lighting units — mostly 
of the type which long have furnished 
illumination for motion picture sets. 
Overhead in the flys are several banks of 
incandescent “scoops” or floodlights, al- 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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IN /> place your lights so as to get cross- and back-lighting, 
resulting in modeling of subject and more pleasing 
pictorial composition. 


throw all the light on your subject from the 
■ front, leaving none for blacklighting. This gives 
a monotonous flat result with no accentuating shadows. 


Applying Professional Lighting 
To Amateur Movies 


How you can get professional-like quality in your 
indoor photography, without costly lighting units. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


M ost of the films made by serious 
amateurs today reveal increasing 
talent for cinematography, except for the 
lighting of interiors. In some cases this 
may be due to lack of the proper lighting 
equipment; but considering the rather 
limited areas of the average home movie 
interior, the amateur does not require the 
costly lighting units which the profes¬ 
sionals use. The photofloods, reflector- 
floods and reflectorspots which were es¬ 
pecially designed for his needs will, if 
properly used, supply adequate illumina¬ 
tion for professional lighting of home 
movies. 

The shortcoming we see in so many 
amateur movie interiors is that they are 
either too flat or excessively contrasty. 
The fault, in the first instance, is that a 
general flood of light, from one or more 
sources, is indiscriminately thrown on 
the set, with no accentuating shadows or 


highlights. In the other case, the light is 
from a single source, as a rule, so placed 
as to “burn up” most of the highlights 
and leaving heavy black shadows. 

Now, how shall we correct this? We 
might begin with a general illumination 
of the scene, using two or three well- 
placed lamps fitted with silk or tracing 
cloth diffusers. This is good insurance 
against unpleasant shadows, but it won’t 
give anything but a flat, well-illuminated 
picture. If we want the scene to have 
character and a professional-like appear¬ 
ance in the photography, we will have to 
build up the highlights from this founda¬ 
tion. 

This is a good start. But now, how 
about the highlights and shadows that 
tend to give the lighting character? 
These can be supplied by other lighting 
units—not diffused—and placed here and 
there about the room where their beams 




will produce little catch lights on ir¬ 
regular wall surfaces, curtains, archways 
and furniture. The various types of pho¬ 
toflood lamps are fine for this purpose — 
particularly the reflectorflood and the 
reflectorspot. 

The filament in a photoflood lamp is 
quite small; thus its light is intense 
enough to give a strong beam, which will 
accentuate highlights nicely and also cast 
interesting shadows, when used for this 
purpose. In addition, photofloods may 
replace ordinary table or bridgelamp 
bulbs to add to the naturalness of the 
effect, putting more highly concentrated 
splashes of light in the logical places. 

Clearly, if the light is built up in this 
manner, we are likely to get so much 
more than merely enough illumination 
to make an exposure that it will be ne- 
(Continued on Page 174) 



DIAGRAM described in text, illustrating simple light¬ 
ing plan for typical living room that will produce 
professional-like pictorial results. 
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Congratulations 


TO THE WINNERS IN THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 
1950 ANNUAL AMATEUR 
MOTION PICTURE COMPETITION! 


T rophy Awards 


“The Voice of the Key” 

“Overdose” 

Charles J. Carbonaro 

Francis J. Barrett 

Boston Camera Club 

Seattle Amateur Movie Club 

“Vacation Highlights’* 

“The Wolfs Tale” 

Terry Manos 

George A. Valentine 

Taft Cinema Club 

Stamford Cinema Club 

Bronx, New York 

Glenbrook, Connecticut 

Certificate 

Awards 

“Glamorous Guatemala” 

“Cup of Fear” 

Ralph E. Gray 

Stamford Cinema Club 

Movie Makers Club of Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Stamford, Connecticut 

“The Raggedy Man” 

“Navajoland” 

Richard V. Thiriot 

Andy Potter 

Utah Amateur Movie Club 

Valley 8mm. Club 

Los Angeles, California 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

“First Date” 

“Indian Summer” 

John C. Sherard 

Bert Seckendorf 

8-16 Movie Club 

Brooklyn Amateur Movie Club 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Brooklyn, New York 


On our part , we are proud to learn that 
nine of the ten top pictures were made on Cine-Kodak Film. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 








REFLECTORS take the place of photo lamps in furnishing light for filming indoors as well as 
out. Here, 16mm. cameramen use professional type reflectors to throw light into dark areas 
of porch of dwelling in order to film action there. 


Lighting Home Movie 

Interiors With Sunlight 

Using reflectors to re-direct sunlight coming 
through windows or doors, you can photograph 
interiors without need for artificial light. 

i 

By JOHN FORBES 


/6mm. and 8mm. C^inematocjra.pliif 


H ave you ever thought of filming 
movies indoors, using sunlight for 
illumination ? The sun that furnishes light 
for outdoor photography can also supply 
light for indoor movie making, if there’s 
a large window or door in the sunny side 
of the house, and often with unusual pic¬ 
torial results that could only be gotten 
otherwise through the use of strong spot 
lights. 

There’s a trick to this, of course. Using 
the flood of light coming through the 
window alone would be distinctly one¬ 
sided lighting: the side of a face toward 
the window, for example, would be 
strongly lit, while the opposite side would 
be heavily shaded. 

Outdoors, the answer to such a light¬ 
ing problem would be to use a reflector 
on the shadow-side, to throw some of the 
sunlight back toward the dark side of the 


object. Well, the same thing would work 
quite as well indoors as out. Placing the 
reflector in the proper place, we could 
throw back enough light to brighten up 
those heavy shadows without flattening 
the picture by wiping them out entirely. 

And there, in a nutshell, is the secret 
of making interior scenes without artific¬ 
ial light: we use the light from a window 
for the highlight side of our shot, build 
up the illumination in the shadows with 
reflectors, and there you are! It’s as sim¬ 
ple as that. 

The simplest sort of lighting, of course, 
is the cross light just described, and 
sketched in Fig. I. Next to that (and 
usually more pleasing) is a straight or 
three-quarter front lighting obtained by 
following the procedure shown in sketch 
2. In this case, the window through 
which the light comes should be rather 


wide to simplify placing the reflector. 
Naturally, with this sort of lighting, the 
direct sunlight will fall on more of the 
background area, giving more depth to 
the shot. Where the sun does not strike, 
those areas will be either a jet-black 
shadow or badly underexposed, unless ad¬ 
ditional reflectors are provided to throw 
light on the background as well as on 
the subject. 

Sometimes, too, it is possible to obtain 
very effective backlight effects this way, 
placing subject and camera as shown in 
sketch 3. Two reflectors will be necessary, 
one on each side of the camera, with one 
nearer the subject than the other, so that 
we still have a sunlight side and a shadow 
side. For best results, in making a shot 
like this where the camera is shooting 
directly toward the window, the sunlight 
should come from a rather high angle, 
and if there is shrubbery outside the win¬ 
dow, it will serve to block out the lower 
half through which we would otherwise 
shoot, thereby eliminating the uneven 
exposure that would occur between the 
foreground and that part of the back- 
(Continued on Page 176) 



DIAGRAMS show how sunlight, coming through a 
large window, may be utilized to shoot movies 
indoors. In Fig. 1, sunlight falls upon subject (S) 
and reflector R, which reflects some light back 
toward shadow side of subject. Camera position is 
shown at C. Figs. 2 and 3 show variations in use 
of reflectors. 
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What? A "blue" sky in black-and-white movies? 


No, not quite. But Ansco Hypan Film 
has the knack for catching nature in her 
most wonderful, natural best. 

Water looks wetter. Old fence posts 
look older. You can almost hear your 
baby’s gurgle . . . and a summer sky 
really is a summer sky. 

Why? Because Hypan has the ex¬ 


tremely fine grain and sparkling con¬ 
trast— plus splendid panchromatic 
color balance —that gives nothing but 
superb results all the time. And when 
your neighbors applaud the way your 
screen images stand out with snap and 
brilliance—well, you can be sure you’re 
on the road toward having that ‘‘pro¬ 


fessional” touch in your home movies. 

Next time, load your camera with 
Ansco Hypan (available in 8 or 16mm), 
and give yourself a pat on the back at 
your first screening! Ansco, Bingham¬ 
ton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From 
Research to Reality.” 


ASK FOR J3.I1 O O U 8 and 16mm HYPAN FILM 
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F ow n one of your new Auricon 16 mm 
■ sound recording Cameras. It has been 
- giving me very good service and I 
^ certainly enjoy using it." 

1 A. M. Pale, fli. , Vice President 
H H Panther Oil and Grease Mfg. Co. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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; "Since receiving the Cine-Voice.Camera 
| several weeks ago we have been using it 
; daily in our television work. Frankly 
| it's a very good camera..." 

j fl&hn fyahesi 

WAFM-TV Birmingham, Alabama 
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| "W® tested this Cine-Voice Camera and 
| found it to be superb. It was promptly 
| sold and we would appreciate immediate 
| shipment of another unit." 

i Paul Rnlendtein 

Tampa Home Movie Center 
Tampa, Florida 
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;Camera in our Television Motion Picture 
$ Department we are interested in your new 
camera, the Cine-Voice." 

:i fy. K. 'Ibefleaukien, tv studio supervisor 
? KSTP-TV 

||St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


ZOOM LENS 


(Continued from Page 160) 


able orientation of aisles in the stadium 
made it necessary to rely on “Electra- 
Zoom” lens technique entirely. With 
the switch from conventional high-speed 
lenses normally used heretofore, no 
change in lighting was necessary for the 
“Electra-Zoom.” Since the program was 
of a nature where visiting sports celebri¬ 
ties appeared for interview, it was easy 
to frame as many as four persons in a 
group with this setup, and yet zoom into 
an individual head-and-shoulders close-up 
of the person constituting the center of 
interest. With a single camera, the show 
was thus transformed from an otherwise 
static affair into one that had consider¬ 
able eye-appeal and audience interest. 

In another case, the requirements for 
a ballet setting made it impossible to use 
a large camera dolly or small camera 
crane for shooting the show. Yet, it was 
necessary for the viewing audience to 
feel that they were entering a Viennese 
restaurant to witness a floor show. Set 
limitations were such that camera move¬ 
ment was restricted to a direction par¬ 
alleling the front of the stage. A dolly 
shot in this direction combined with a 
wide-to-close zoom, perpendicular to the 
direction of dolly travel, carried the audi¬ 
ence through the entrance hall, past and 
over tables, and through an arch where 
the dancers began their performance. As 
the show progressed, it was possible to 
keep in frame a continuously variable 
image of the dancers throughout the en¬ 
tire sequence of the dance. The pictorial 
impact of the dance patterns was thereby 
exploited to the fullest extent possible. 

Very often, the presence of an audi¬ 
ence is necessary to a television show. 
Any camera or lighting equipment which 
obscures the audience view is detrimental 
to normal audience reaction. “Electra- 
Zoom” technique makes it possible to 
eliminate camera dolly runways in the 
audience, and instead use camera paral¬ 
lels conveniently placed and designed fo.r 
the requirements of the show. Through 
adjustment of the height of the camera 
parallels, it is possible to simulate pic¬ 
torial effects normally secured through 
the use of cranes. 

In the “Electra-Zoom” lens, the tele¬ 
vision cameraman has at his disposal a 
very versatile instrument, limited only 
by his ability to use it in the highly 
imaginative business of creating a pic¬ 
torial illusion. 


Answers to questions on all aspects of 
photography is provided by George East¬ 
man House, the photographic center in 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Baby Tripods 
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Small GYRO Tripod 

This light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
and costlier tripods now in use. 

New, small size GYRO tripod handles 
all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe¬ 
cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
with 400' magazine. It features Super 
Smooth Pan fir Tilt Action. 


Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever. 
Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 
adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 
3 different positions on tripod head for op¬ 
erator's convenience or extreme tilt work. 
Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either 3 /s or Va inch 
camera screw. 

— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags • "Hi-Hats” 
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U. S. AIR FORCES EQUIPMENT 


CAMERAS 

BELL Cx HOWELL MODEL "K" EYEMO, 35mm 
spring wound, rotary shutter, speeds, 8, 16, and 

24 frames per second.$75.00 

BELL Cx HOWELL MODEL "Q" EYEMO, with 
three arm offset turret and provision for 400' 
Bell & Howell magazine. Speeds: 8, 16, 24, 
32 and 48. Complete with following accessories: 
Eyemo electric drive 24 volt motor, ratchet 
hand crank, turret viewer, and late model 
"through-the-lens" prismatic focusing magni¬ 
fier .$675.00 

AKELEY CAMERA AND GYRO TRIPOD, 35mm 
electric operation, 12 or 24 volt, or hand-op¬ 
erated; cylindrical revolving focal plane shutter; 
speeds of 16, 24, 32 and 48 f.p.s.; matched ob¬ 
jective and view finder lenses mounted together; 
uses 200' Akeley magazines. Complete with 
following accessories: Carl Zeiss Tessar lens 
and matched viewing lens, 50mm f/2.7; Carl 
Zeiss Tessar lens and matched viewing lens, 
50mm f/3.5; Bausch & Lomb telephoto lens 
and viewing lens, 41 / 2 " f/4.5, three Akeley 
200' magazines; Akeley magazine carrying 
case; Akeley Gyro Tripod and gyro-head; Ake¬ 
ley electric motor drive, 12 or 24 volt, complete 
with cable; power pack, 12 volt, in case. Price, 

Complete .$550.00 

DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or 
hand crank. 100' capacity reels. Bausch & Lomb 
50mm f/3.5 lens in focusing mount, leaf sight 

and reflex sight.$95.00 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C, 35mm hand crank, 3 
lens turret, and 100' Universal Model C maga¬ 
zine.$1 25.00 

JEROME B-2, 35mm x 200' capacity, 3 lens 
turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 frames 
per second, or automatic time delays up to 30 
minutes. Also operates as conventional motion 

picture camera.$85.00 

EASTMAN KODAK (MODEL B-2), 16mm x 
100' capacity; (conventional EK Model "E" plus 
electric drive) 24 volts, 2 frames per second, 

1" f/2.5 lens.$85.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND 
FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive. 50' standard 
magazine load. 16, 32, and 64 frames per 
second. 35mm f/3.5 lens. Complete with viewer 
and 24 volt portable power pack and cables. 

. $59.50 

DE BRIE LE PARVO (MODEL K). All metal 
35mm hand crank with proivsion for electric 
drive, pilot pin registration, variable rotary 
shutter, speed of 8, 16, and 24 frames per 
second. Direct focus on film or ground glass. 
Sunshade. Erect image viewfinder. "Through- 
the-lens" viewer. 400' magazines. Complete 
with following equipment: Zeiss Tessar lens, 
50mm f/3.5; Dallmeyer Kinepnatograph lens, 
50mm f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 75mm f/3.5; Zeiss 
Tessar, 35mm f/3.5; Geared standard height 
MPA tripod; 7 each 400' magazines with leath¬ 
er carrying case; Leather carrying case for 
camera.$475.00 

MITCHELL CAMERA LENS IN MOUNT 
COOKE SPEED PANCHRO, 25mm f/2....$l65.00 
ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 18.50 

BAUSCH & LOMB RAYTAR, 

40mm f/2.3.$125.00 

GOERZ HYPAR, 15/ 8 " f/3.5.$ 32.50 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR, 50mm f/1.3.$185.00 

BAUSCH Cx LOMB, 50mm f/2.7.$ 57.50 

DALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 85.00 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$ 75.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 40mm f/2.$ 85.00 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC ANASTIGMAT, 

75mm f/2.$ 80.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 4i/ 2 " f/2.5.$ 85.00 

DALLMEYER DALLON, 

14" f/5.6 telephoto.$210.00 

COOKE,20" f/5.6.$425.00 

An f 


BELL & HOWELL EYEMO LENS 
IN MOUNT 

MEYER PRIMOTAR, 30mm f/3.5.$ 45.00 

SCHNEIDER XENON, 50mm f/2.S 88.50 

EYMAX TELEPHOTO, 10" f/4.5.SI 10.00 

DALLMEYER, 10" f/5.6.$140.00 

16MM AND S5MM EQUIPMENT 
POLOROID VARIABLE FILTER, 3" diameter in 
leaf-type mounting bracket.$3.50 

PORTABLE REFRIGERATED FILM STORAGE 
VAULTS, capacity 9 cubic ft. 30" x 60" x 36". 
110 volt 60 cycle, complete with compressor 

and motor.$250.00 

TEMPRITE DEHUMIDIFYING FILM DRYER, 
drys at 4' to 8' per minute; two H.P. refrigera¬ 
tion unit, 110-220 volt 60 cycle. 38" x 24" x 

82." New.$775.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO IDENTIFICATION 
RECORDER AND TITLER, 35mm. Facilitates 
titling and identification of film in the field 

or on location. New.$6.95 

SCENE IDENTIFICATION SLATES, with rotating 

numbers .$2.75 

BADGLEY FADETTE, for 35mm camera; spring- 
wound, makes variety of automatic fade-outs 

and fade-ins.$22.50 

EYEMO CARRYING CASE, for Model K or 
Model Q (specify type when ordering). $12.50 
BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO SHIFTOVERS (align¬ 
ment gauges), manufactured by Camera Equip¬ 
ment Co. Chrome finish. New.$34.50 

SIMPLEX SOUND PROJECTOR, 35mm sound 
projectors and rectifiers, Model SP. Projection 

lens, B & L 5.5". Per pair.$1 100.00 

(Many other types of Simplex, Holmes, de Vry, 
Bell & Howell, Ampro, Victor, RCA, and other 
35 mm and 16mm projectors in stock.) 
ASHCROFT ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE 
MODEL SUPREX), 30 to 65 amps with 14" 

glass reflector, per pair.$175.00 

STRONG ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE MO¬ 
DEL). 15 amp, per pair.$150.00 

FILM TRANSPORT CASES, vulcanized fibre, 

with reinforced corners. New: 

16mmx 800' .-.$ .98 

16mm x 1600' .$1.98 

35mm x 800' (Steel) .$1.45 

PROJECTION SCREENS: A complete line of 
beaded and plain screens with and without 
stands. Quotations on request. 

ANIMATION STANDS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
ANIMATION STAND, 35mm precision built, 
with rotating table, motor drive, silent opera¬ 
tion. Like New.$1,800.00 

ACME ANIMATION STAND. Completely re¬ 
built.$2,500.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY AN¬ 
IMATION STAND. Completely rebuilt $2,000.00 
NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

ANIMATION STAND. New.$2,800.00 

Animation Stands are available on a rental 
basis. Quotations and terms on request. 
ROTOSCOPE PROJECTOR, Acme, $1800.00 

TRIPODS AND DOLLIES 
AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD AND HEAD. Standard 
height, with gyro movement for smooth pan 
and tilt. Complete with head. For heavy cam¬ 
eras.-x.$365.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD. Standard height, with 

bowl. For heavy cameras.$125.00 

AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD AND HEAD, with 
friction control for pan and tilt, standard 
height, complete. For heavy cameras....$185.00 
AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD. Standard height, 

less head. For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY STANDARD TRIPOD. Less head. 

For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY GYRO TRIPOD. Less head. For 
heavy cameras.$85.00 


MITCHELL TRIPOD, Standard height, less head. 

For heavy cameras.$125.00 

FEARLESS TRIPOD. Standard friction freehead, 
ball-type for smooth pan and tilt. For heavy 

cameras.$280.00 

RIES TRIPOD, Model A, standard height, fric¬ 
tion control for pan and tilt.$65.00 

PROFESSIONAL HI-HATS. Mfg. by Camera 

Equipment Co. New .$12.50 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD. Standard height, all metal, 

telescoping legs. New.$12.95 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD HEAD. Friction control for 

pan and tilt, single control. New.$7.95 

DIETZGEN TRANSIT TRIPOD. Suitable for 
heavy-duty camera tripod. Can be converted 

with very slight changes.$15.00 

SALTZMAN TRIPOD DOLLY (MODEL 500 
M.B.T.). Heavy-duty. Collapsible extensions ex¬ 
tend from 20" to 36" spread. Mounted on ball 
casters. Three leveling screws for locking 
dolly in position. New.$34.50 

FILM DEVELOPERS 

PATCO 16mm or 35mm x 200' capacity, 110 
volt 60 cycle motor driven. Complete with 
motor, three stainless steel tanks and reel as¬ 
sembly.$65.00 

MORSE G-3 16mm or 35mm x 100' capacity, 
manually operated, daylight tank. All proces¬ 
sing and reversal operations in one tank..$ 18.50 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY DAYLIGHT 
TEST STRIP DEVELOPER vacuum bottle solu¬ 
tion tanks (3 each), adapter for attaching 
Mitchell or Bell & Howell 35mm magazines 
directly to change box; arm sleeves for readily 

processing test strips.$29.50 

HOUSTON K-lA (SIMILAR TO MODEL 11) 
16mm automatic film processing unit. Each 
step controlled for proper exposure and solu¬ 
tion temperature; self-contained unit requiring 
no extra equipment; processes black and white, 
negative, positive or reversal at speeds up to 

20' per minute.$2,950.00 

HOUSTON 35mm FILM DEVELOPER. Complete 
film processing unit, the standard of all 35mm 
automatic developing outfits. Processes black 
and white, negative, and positive at speeds up 

to 20' per minute.$5,950.00 

DEEP TANK for processing 16mm or 35mm 
film, two racks per tank, accommodates 200' 

of film each; Grade 1 select Cypress.$35.00 

STINEMAN E-3 16mm or 35 mm x 200' capac¬ 
ity, manually operated, complete with reel, 
three stainless steel nesting tanks and film 
loading device.$57.50 

FILM DRYERS 

STINEMAN 16mm or 35mm collapsible drying 
rack; 4' x 4' set up; capacity 200'. Ambient 

air dryer. New.$8.50 

MORSE A-8 for 16mm or 35mm x 50' capacity. 
Hand-operated by winding film onto areated 
collapsible reel. Ambient air dryer. Complete 
with carrying case.$16.50 

EDITING AND VIEWING EQUIPMENT 

BELL Cr HOWELL 16MM FILMOTION EDITOR. 

Capacity 2000'. 115 volt AC. Complete with 
splicer, scraper, two-speed rewinds, power cord, 
and fitted case.$85.00 

BELL Cx HOWELL 16MM COMBINATION 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR. Portable unit with 
built-in daylight viewing screen 12" x 12." 

Can be used as standard projector.$85.00 

GRISWOLD SPLICER, 35mm, B-2. New $14.95 

SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
BLUE SEAL VARIRAY 35MM SOUND RECORD¬ 
ING UNIT, galvanometer type with two micro¬ 
phone preamplifiers, (Type 26A), 10" monitor¬ 
ing speaker, mixer (Type 88A), and recording 
head .$425.00 


DALLON, 24"' f/5.6 telephoto.$395.00 

All equipment not listed as new is fully reconditioned and guaranteed. California purchasers please include 3% State Sales Tax. 
All quotations f.o.b. Mail orders filled immediately upon receipt. Cashier's check or M.O. with order. Please include 25% deposit 

with C.O.D. orders. Financing available if desired. 

Teletype: DAC (More Coogan Specials on Page 174) Cable Address: GORDENT 


THE 


co. 


A GORDON ENTERPRISE 


3729 NO. CAHUENGA BlVD. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
CALIFORNIA 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from Page 154.) 


tographic assignments, has come up with 
a “natural” in a mass sales item that fits 
in with the current juvenile craze for 
Hopalong Cassidy and other western 
outfits. It’s a plastic horsehead which 
snaps over kids’ tricycle handlebars con¬ 
verting the trike to a steed for young 
“Hoppy” prototypes. Sells for only a 
couple of bucks and bound to fatten Ray’s 
bank account in short order. 

• 

PHIL TANNURA, A.S.C., meanwhile has 
come up with an aid to soft drink 
purchasers at ball parks and sports grand¬ 
stands, where drinks are served in paper 
cups. Phil has a plastic tray punched with 
holes which hold several cups for spec¬ 
tators who must carry a number of cups 
of beverage at a time. 

• 

CHARLES ROSHER, A.S.C., is in the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, photographing in Tech¬ 
nicolor the M-G-M production, “Pagan 
Love Song.” A keen enthusiast for color 
photography, Rosher brought along his 
personal still and movie cameras, and 
will indulge a few “busmen’s holidays” 
shooting movies and stills on his own. 
• 

A.S.C. has nominated for Picture of the 
Month Award for March, Ted McCord 
for “Young Man With A Horn,” and 
Leo Tover for “When Willie Comes 
Marching Home.” 

• 

SMPTE’S 67th semiannual convention, 
concluded in Chicago April 28, saw pre¬ 
sented several interesting papers directly 
relating to motion picture photography. 

Capt. Don Norwood, inventor of the 
famous Norwood incident light exposure 
meter bearing his name, presented a 
paper on Light Measurement For Expo¬ 
sure Control in which he establishes a 
mathematical foundation for exposure 
meter design. 

Other papers presented pertaining to 
matters cinematographic discussed a new 
100,000,000 frame per second camera; 
time lapse cinematography; Eastman 
Kodak’s new negative-positive color mo¬ 
tion picture film; sound tests on new 
color print film; a new B&H T-Stop 
calibrating unit; a new portable 35mm. 
motion picture camera and the Acme 
35mm. process camera. 

e 

JACKSON ROSE'S new 1950 edition of the 
American Cinematographer Handbook 
and Reference Guide is off the press. 
Jam-packed with valuable info, too. 


SLASH 

HIM PRODUCTION COSTS 

with the Fairchild PIC-SYNC* Tape Recorder 



*Pic-Syn c means “in sync 99 with picture 
camera regardless of tape stretch. 

Each time you retake a sound track, film pro¬ 
duction costs go up. The waste of film stock 
and the time delay for processing increase 
operating costs immeasurably. You eliminate 
these extra costs with the Fairchild PIC- 
SYNC Tape Recorder. Play back the sound 
at once . . . check it . . . erase the track . . . 
retake the sound before the talent, the set and 
crew are disbanded. 


Now Use Va" Tape For All Original Sound Tracks 

Fairchild’s development of the PIC-SYNC feature makes possible 
the use of *4" tape. Sprocket driven magnetic tape is costly. 


• ! 4 " tape costs 80% less than 16 
mm magnetic tape. 

• tape requires 50% less stor¬ 
age space. 

• 1 / 4 " tape is easier to handle. 

• 1 / 4 " tape assures more intimate 
contact with the heads. 

• 1 / 4 " tape has more uniform coat¬ 
ing—less amplitude flutter. 

• 1 / 4 " tape eliminates roughness of 
tone caused by sprocket drive. 


Bulletin fully describes 
the new PIC-SYNC Tape 
Recorder. Send for your 
copy today . 


TELEVISION 

SAFETY SOUND TRACK 
RECORDING 

CBS-TV saves $24.00 
per hour by making 
safety sound tracks of 
television recordings with 
the Fairchild PIC-SYNC 
Tape Recorder. 
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WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 
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16 MM 

and 

8 MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 



DEPT. A 


GEO.W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


RUBy 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture & Television 
Production 

SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off the Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 



Make a perfect dissolve every time 
with your Cine Special! 
AUTOMATIC &mq aa 

ATTACHMENT ^HO.UU Plus Tax 

lACTDU vai A 5968 Santa Monica Blvd. 
jCOCrrl TULU Hollywood, California 



MOTION PICTURE 
i6-PRINTERS 8“ 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER 

I I 5778 Wyoming Ave. t Detroit 21, Mich. 


GETTING A LIFT FROM "THE BIG LIFT" 

(Continued from Page isq) 


rear of the plane, by flying slightly above 
the ships we were photographing we 
successfully eliminated these booms from 
camera range. Many of the spectacular 
scenes showing Airlift ships landing at 
the unique Templehof airport were film¬ 
ed in this way. This field is in the very 
heart of Berlin, surrounded by five-story 
apartment buildings. To approach it suc¬ 
cessfully, it is necessary for incoming 
planes to barely skim the rooftops for a 
considerable distance, then drop rapidly 
in to the runway, once the field is reach¬ 
ed. To do this with a camera ship in 
formation required considerable skill on 
the part of the pilot. Fortunately, the 
Air Force has many men skilled in this 
maneuver. 

As for the performance of our camera 
crew, only the high regard we held for 
our director and our great personal in¬ 
terest in the success of the picture made 
us undertake the risks we did. Because 
of the difficult flying conditions continu¬ 
ally encountered and of the great number 
of air scenes required for the picture, 
the camera crew worked tirelessly seven 
days a week for five months in order to 
keep the production on schedule. Most 
Sundays were devoted to shooting air 
scenes, which left the balance of the 
week for production shooting on the 
ground. In the very beeinning we were 
under pressure to complete all scenes in 
which Montgomery Clift appears, be¬ 
cause he had another committment back 
in the United States. Then, after these 
scenes were disposed of in record time, 
we faced a new problem: time was run¬ 
ning out on our German leading lady. 
Cornell Borchers, who was committed 
for another picture. 

Needless to sav, crew, staff and cast 
were prettv well worn down by this 
time, and the German members of our 
crew must have had misgivings about 
the drive of the Americans. With the 
Clift scenes disposed of, we enjoved a 
delightful three-dav holidav. The Com- 
panv chartered Adolf Hitler's former 
vacht for a short cruise down the Rhine. 
It was a rare treat for all of us, but es¬ 
pecially for our German crew members 
who, until assigned to this picture, had 
not been permitted to leave Berlin. We 
had secured permission for them to go 
to Western Germany in order to work 
for us there; but being present on Hit¬ 
ler’s yacht was an ironic experience for 
them. Besides, many never before had 
seen the fabled and beautiful Rhine val¬ 
ley. In Western Germany food was 
more plentiful, and a bountious spread 
was arranged for us through Press Club 
facilities. 


“The Big Lift” will show scenes of 
Germany generally representative of the 
country. Special effort was made to 
select backgrounds suitable to the story, 
yet of varying interest so that the picture 
would present typical sights of the coun¬ 
try. The Berlin street scenes are of aver¬ 
age streets — not the most modern nor 
the most ancient. Scenes played in the 
ruins are laid against settings one may 
find in any section of Berlin. All action 
inside of planes was staged in actual 
planes — no sets were built for this. 
Obviously, serious lighting problems 
were encountered in working inside the 
planes, but the realistic result justified 
the effort. There are only two studio 
sets employed in the entire picture — 
both apartment suites. 

As the action called for the Airlift 
planes to be seen from the windows of 
the apartment and timed with the dia¬ 
logue, we employed process here because 
of the sound problem. We had brought 
along a Mitchell process projector and 
an operator. The dialogue scenes in the 
pilot’s compartment of the planes were 
also done in process, and for these we 
used an actual plane. 

There are two scenes that taxed our 
ingenuity. The first was where the cam¬ 
era moves from an exterior in full sun¬ 
light to the inside of a quonset hut. The 
change in lens stops ranged from f/16 
with a G filter to f/3.2 without a filter 
inside the hut. In the course of the pan 
around, the filter was withdrawn and the 
diaphragm changed. 

Lighting the interior of the hut was in 
itself a problem, as the ceiling was in 
the picture at all times. Lighting units 
had to be placed behind lockers along 
the walls. At no time did we ever use 
more than ordinary booster lighting 
equipment for any of the sets. For ex¬ 
ample, in the night sequence at Potsdam 
Platz, the windows were lit with Mazda 
floods, and four 5-KW lights covered 
the foreground action. This sequence was 
shot on an overcast afternoon and in the 
evening. Red filters before the lens re¬ 
duced some of the daylight and allowed 
the Mazda lights to come through. 

The Subway sequence is perhaps one 
of the most interesting I filmed. We had 
arranged to use one of the dead-end rail 
stations after the trains quit running at 
eleven p.m. We took our booster lights 
down into the terminal for the approach 
shots, but when our actors took their po¬ 
sitions in one of the cars there was no 
place to put the lights. It was necessary 
to show both sides of the car. Action 
called for people going in and out of 
the car, hanging on the straps, etc.; so 
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side lighting was out of the question. 
Besides the cars had to move. 

In the ceiling of the car were three 
small, flat dome lights. We hid very 
small photofloods behind these and used 
this light for our key. The output was 
only four foot candles, so we uti ized the 
modern technique of latensification. Hav¬ 
ing thus decided to resort to latensifying 
the film to gain additional emulsion 
speed, we went all the way; we put a few 
more ioo-watt globes along the top of 
the cars to light the stations and tunnels 
as we passed enroute. Here my head gaf¬ 
fer, Kenny Lang, encountered a problem, 
too: the current was 550 volts — a mat¬ 
ter he soon solved by stringing the hu- 
dred-watt lamps in series. 

Doing a whole sequence comprising 
two nights’ work for latensification pro¬ 
cessing required some courage, particu¬ 
larly as we were some 8000 miles away 
from our laboratory in Hollywood. 
However, the footage came through 
with complete success, proving the value 
of latensification as a means of saving 
situations where adverse lighting condi¬ 
tions are unexpectedly encountered. We 
filmed many of the scenes as the car 
traveled from station to station, so the 
backgrounds seen through the windows 
are actual. 

The use of latensification in this in¬ 
stance proved that it not only helps ex¬ 
posure but has the ability to produce 
more detail in the shadows, resulting in 
fine photographic quality. 

For the burning motor scenes, we used 
smoke pots placed in the cowling of the 
motors. This caused some confusion, 
when we made landings at Templehof. 
Invariably the crash crews, observing the 
smoking plane coming in for a landing, 
would rush out on the field with fire¬ 
fighting equipment to meet us — despite 
the fact they had previously been fully 
briefed on our filming operations. They 
took no chances that the “fire” might be 
real. 

Related here are but a few highlights 
of a tremendous and extremely interest¬ 
ing overseas filming assignment. We who 
took part in the production cannot but 
feel that “The Big Lift” is truly a part 
of us. We are witnessing its initial re¬ 
ception by the public with as much sense 
of possession as will the studio, the direc¬ 
tor and the producer. If we have done 
our part well enough to make it a suc¬ 
cessful picture, then we are more than 
justified for the long hours of work we 
have put into it. 


X-ray movies showing how water 
passes down a man’s throat when drink¬ 
ing are a feature of the medical science 
exhibit in the hall of modern photography 
at George Eastman House in Rochester, 
N. Y. 



The Houston Model IOC is a precision-built, fully automatic 
developing machine that enables the laboratory to handle 
both negative and positive films alternately without changing 
solutions. Two developer tanks are provided, one for the 
negative, the other for the positive solution. Processes neg¬ 
ative film 600 to 1200 feet per hour; positive film 1200 to 
2400 feet per hour. Write today for illustrated brochure. 



Automatic Film Developers - Printers - Studio & Laboratory Equipment 
THE HOUSTON CORPORATION, W. LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 
Tel: BRadshaw 24331 Cable HOUSCORP 



RENTALS —SALES 
— SERVICE 
Eyemo, Mitchell, 
Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras 


DESIGNING and 
MANUFACTURING 
Of 

Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for 
16mm & 35mm < 
cameras 

Animation Equipment 

MOTORS for 
Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


LENS COATING 


Bausch & Lomb 
l Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 


John Clemens — Erwin Harwood 
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COOCAN SPECIALS! 

We are proud to offer, in addition to 
the items listed below, and in our larger 
ad on page 1 70, a complete line of 1 6mm. 
and 35mm. negative and positive stock at 
a fraction of prevailing market prices. 
KODASCOPE MASTER EDITOR WITH CINE 
KODAK EDITING VIEWER, Model B-16 for 
16mm film. 2000' capacity, animated viewing 

screen ..$43.50 

DUPLEX REWIND, 35mm x 200' capacity with 
free-wheeling gear train. New. Per each....$4.75 
NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter 

with brass hub. New.$4.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 
35mm Model M-37-S. single hub. New....$24.50 
NEUMADE COMBINATION FILM SYUCHRON- 
IZING MACHINE, 35mm and 16 mm. Model 

M-38-S .$75.00 

NEUMADE FILM WAXER, 35mm. New ...$17.50 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 
DUPLEX AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS COLOR 
PRINTER, 35mm continuous, fully automatic 
correcting for both quantity and quality of 
light; dual units on single stand; each head a 
unit in itself printing up to a total of 120' per 
minute. The unit will handle up to 80 scenes 
of 100' of film; any monopack color film may 
successfully be printed with this unit. Like new. 
Quotations on request. 

BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER, 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printing on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 

intensity control .$85.00 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $75.00 
STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LAMP, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand: focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 

scrims in fitted case.$35.00 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO, 2000 watt Mogul 
Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less fresnel lens. 

. $28.50 

BARDWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holdssix fluorescent lamps, 
banks swina 360°, center bank can be raised 

vertically 15'..*....$69.50 

We also have arc lamps in 40, 80, 90 and 170 
Amp. high-intensity, 5000 and 10.000 watt 
Sunspots, and other Bardwell-McAlister, Mole- 
Richardson and Kleigle lamps of all descriptions. 

REELS AND CANS 


Reels, 16mm x 400 ft., used.35c 

Cans, 16mm x 400 ft., used.35c 

Reels, 1 6mm x 800 ft., used....89c 

Cans, 16mm x 800 ft., used.89c 

Reels, 16mm x 1200 ft., used.98c 

Cans, 16mm x 1200 ft., used.98c 

Reels, 16mm x 1600 ft., used. 1.19 

Cans, 16mm x 1600 ft., used.1.19 


Sec Our BIG AD On Page ijo! 

THE COOCAN COMPANY 
3729 No. Cahuenga • North Hollywood 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

e 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


PROFESSIONAL LIGHTING 
FOR AMATEUR MOVIES 

(Continued from Page 164.) 

cessary to stop down the lens quite a 
bit. And this is good. Closing the dia¬ 
phragm will produce greater depth of 
focus, for one thing, and permit control¬ 
ling the overall effect we get. Closing 
down the lens diaphragm will give a 
darker, more contrasty picture, while 
opening up will give a lighter, softer re¬ 
sult. The best guide, of course, is to use 
an exposure meter, normally following 
its reading, but for effects, modifying ex¬ 
posure as required. 

Let’s take an actual example and see 
what can be done under normal condi¬ 
tions. Take the room represented in the 
diagram — a living room of average 
size. Our shot is to be made with a 
15mm lens, centered on a person seated 
in a chair, and with the camera taking in 
a corner of the room. Beside the chair is 
a small table and on the opposite side a 
reading lamp. Now let’s begin to light 
the scene. First we want to rough in our 
foundation light — the soft, general il¬ 
lumination from which we can build up 
our highlights. Starting with lamp “A” 
— a 500 watt photo lamp with a diffu¬ 
ser or No. 2 photoflood — we place it as 
shown to give soft, general illumination 
over the picture area. Used alone, it 
would give light sufficient for good ex¬ 
posure at a wide stop, but the picture 
would be flat and uninteresting. We 
could balance this, of course, with an¬ 


other similar unit placed on the other 
side of the camera, and perhaps a bit 
closer to the subject. This would result 
in fairly - good lighting on subject and 
background. But if there is a dearth of 
lighting units, as with so many movie 
amateurs, we could get better lighting 
results with but a single front-light unit. 

Now, what do we want next? First 
some highlights falling on the folds of 
that curtain in the background would re¬ 
lieve the flatness of that part of the set; 
so we’ll place lamp “B” either on the 
bookcase at the left or on a high stand 
near it. This lamp can be either a 500- 
watt photo lamp or a photoflood. Either 
lamp will give the background highlights 
we desire and, if properly placed, can 
also simulate the light falling on the sub¬ 
ject from the reading lamp “F.” Not 
being diffused, the lamp will give hard¬ 
er, snappier illumination. The respective 
distances between the subject and lamps 
“A” and “B” can be regulated so as to 
get any desired balance. We should bear 
in mind, of course, that light from unit 
“B” should be slightly more intense than 
from “A” because it comes from what 
we have established as the highlight side 
of our picture. 

Through the doorway, in the back¬ 
ground, we will see a little of the room 
beyond; so there will have to be some 
light at this point. If the camera picks up 
enough of the room to warrant it, it 
might be advisable to cast some shadow 
patterns on the visible wall, using photo¬ 
floods. However, all that may be neces¬ 
sary is to provide a lamp at “C” to throw 


* 



QUIZ a newsreel cameraman and you'll invariably find an Eyemo camera in his kit for getting those 
intimate closeup shots which highlight today's newsreel pictures. Here Brooklyn Dodgers' pitcher 
Rex Barney perfects his photogenic techniques for benefit of newsreel lensers with Eyemos poised 
for action. 
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some light through the door into the 
scene. This unit should be placed high 
to give the illusion the light we see is 
falling naturally from an overhead light 
fixture. This will also provide an effective 
natural touch, by highlighting the edge 
of the draperies hanging in the doorway. 

On the wall behind the subject, there 
is a small fixture, which we shall assume 
is fitted with an ordinary, flame-tinted 
25-watt lamp. This can be lit, not for 
what it will add to the general illumina¬ 
tion, but for the natural effect the glow 
will give. To accentuate this light, we 
can place a diffused spotlight — a reflec- 
torspot will do — on the mantlepiece, 
focused on the wall fixture, so that it 
provides a soft patch of light immediately 
behind the fixture, representative of the 
natural glow from the fixture. 

Now, in reality, such a lamp would 
also throw some light down on the fur¬ 
niture in front of it, and, of course, upon 
the people in the scene, too. The result 
would be a fine, edgelight or backlight. 
So we simulate this by placing a photo¬ 
flood or reflectorflood at “D,” in line 
between the chair and the wall fixture 
and in such a position that it is screened 
from the camera by the table beside the 
chair. This will give us the effect we 
want — a backlight on the edges of the 
chair, table and subject, separating them 
from the background. 

Lamp “D” should be elevated as high 
as practicable, and placed well behind 
the subject, for it must be remembered 
that we are shooting this scene with a 
wide-angle lens. Therefore, a better ef¬ 
fect will result if this lamp is raised a 
couple of feet from the floor and masked 
by the table. If we include the legs of the 
table in our shot, this lamp then may be 
placed at such an angle that, while still 
doing its primary work, will also provide 
backlighting on the table legs. 

The main source of our apparent il¬ 
lumination is, of course, the reading 
lamp at “F.” We can deal with this as 
seems most advisable: either by putting 
a photoflood in the lamp and using this 
illumination as part of our overall basic 
lighting, or merely place an ordinary 
150-watt bulb in the lamp to give enough 
light to suggest the lamp is a major 
light source, and utilize the light coming 
from the unit at “B” as our basic illum¬ 
ination. 

Close study of this typical home movie 
set lighting illustration will enable the 
cine amateur to greatly improve his in¬ 
door photography. The cost of necessary 
lighting units may be very nominal. The 
No. 1 and 2 photofloods are so reasonable 
that every movie maker should have at 
least a dozen on hand at all times. Of 
course, these should never be used with¬ 
out reflectors, except where employed for 
effect lighting or replacing bulbs in read- 


The MART MESSAGE 


HALLEN JR. RECORDER 

Complete in a single case unit. 

For 16mm. and 17magnetic film. 
Rack mounted or portable. 

$895.00 F.O.B. 

HALLEN B-22 RECORDER 

Two channel mixer and dialogue equalizer. 
Synchronous for 16 and 35mm. cameras. 
Frequency response to 10,000 cycles. 
$1,850.00 F.O.B. 

TV and MP Producers are lighting— 

the COLORTRAN way 

to capture high intensity lighting. Amazing 
new 750, 2000, and 5000 watt units in light¬ 
weight cases, use ordinary 150 watt bulbs on 
15 to 30 amp fuses. Grip equipment with gobo 
stands, net scrims, and flags indispensable for 
good lighting control. Send for booklet. 


ARR1FLEX 35mm. HAND CAMERA ideal for 
television and newsreel productions. Choice of 
Primoplan, Astro, or Zeiss lenses, two 200' 
magazines, sunshade and filter holder, priced 
from $725.00 to $1,250.00 
Send for New 1950 Edition of Mart Message 


WANTED: 16-35mm. Mitchells, Bell & Howell 
cameras, sound and silent Moviolas. Send listing 
for liberal cash offers. 

RENTALS: All 16-35mm. motion picture produc¬ 
tion equipment, laboratory equipment, editing. 


MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION 
PRODUCERS — Here is your Ideal Port¬ 
able Packaged Studio! 

AURICON CINE-VOICE single system camera, 
100' capacity, complete with amplifier, batter¬ 
ies, tubes, cables, high fidelity mike, head¬ 
phones carrying case, ideal for TV commer¬ 
cials .$695.00 

CAMART TRIPOD for above, with friction 
head for smooth, well-balanced pan and tilt 
action, sturdy and lightweight, extends up to 

64“ .$1 10.00 

PORTABLE POWER SUPPLY for Cine-Voice, 
hooks on to car battery, furnishes 1 15 volt 60 
cycle Ac, complete with carrying case....$58.50 
CAMART MIKE BOOM, 13' extension arm, 8' 
height, rear handle for rotating mike, folds to 

fit in your car, silent movement.$261.85 

AURICON PRO CM-71 single system camera, 
200' capacity, complete with amplifier, batter¬ 
ies, tubes, cables, high fidelity mike, head¬ 
phones, three lens turret, auto-parallax 

finder .$l,725.0u 

AURICON TRIPOD FT-10, heavy duty, precision 
machined pan and tilt head, ball-bearing ad¬ 
justment for smooth action.$249.00 

POWER SUPPLY for PRO cameras, with 12 volt 
battery and rotary converter to supply 1 15 volt 
60 cycle AC current, with frequency control 

meter, portable two case unit.$245.00 

COMPLETE YOUR PACKAGED STUDIO 
WITH COLORTRAN LIGHTS 


the CAMERA • MART, inc 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 



VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


uiiti. TICHOMETER 

for 

CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 

• 115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 



Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


National Cine Equipment, Inc. nJw^Kk 2 ?? Jv. 
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U. S. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

# A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

# Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

Th. c.p. r,n»7 AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-5 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varfck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


PROCESS ALL TYPES 
OF 16mm—35mm FILM 


EDL DEVELOPING 
MACHINES 

List of Users and Details an Request 
EDL CO.. 2007 S. MICHIGAN BLVD.. CHICAGO 16. ILL. 


ing lamps, etc. On the other hand, by 
using reflectorfloods and reflectorspots— 
the new photolamps with the reflectors 
built in—you save money and there is 
less equipment to handle and store. These 
units, expertly used, will enable the ama¬ 
teur to approach, if not duplicate, the 


general interior lighting technique seen 
in most professional motion pictures to¬ 
day. We might add, that some Holly¬ 
wood studios are now using these lamps 
a great deal for lighting sets of moderate 
size, and with excellent results. 


LIGHTING INTERIORS WITH SUNLIGHT 

(Continued from Page 166) 


ground seen through the window. 

These effects, though, are among the 
more elementary ones we can get indoors. 
If there are really fast lenses on the 
camera, say f/2.5 or faster, we can get 
away from the direct sunlight and its 
harsh illumination. There is really a 
surprising amount of light to be found 
admitted by windows through which the 
direct rays do not come — and it is a 
softer, diffused light which gives infinitely 
more satisfying photographic renditions. 
This softer light can often be reflected 
very satisfactorily, too, while if necessary, 
a beam of direct sunlight from another 
window can be directed around to the 
scene through use of stronger reflectors 
or mirrors. Once one gets the hang of 
using reflectors, it becomes easy to juggle 
a beam of light from one reflector to an¬ 
other until it is placed exactly where it 
is needed. 

These reflector lightings can be made 
very successful on porches, too. A light- 
colored porch floor is in itself something 
of a reflector, incidentally. Shooting into 
a porch presents little difficulty; but in 
shooting through or out from a porch, 
one should remember that the direct and 
reflected front light on the subject should 
be rather strong, so as to minimize the 
difference in exposure between the sub¬ 
ject on the shaded porch and the more 
brilliantly illuminated background. 

The reflectors mentioned here are es¬ 
sentially the same as those used by the 
movie studios — a large flat panel cover¬ 
ed with a reflective surface of paint or 
aluminum foil. However, a simple re¬ 
flector that can be rigged in an emergency 
consists of a piece of white cloth, say a 
bed sheet, held up in the proper place to 
throw back some of the light into the 
shadowed side of the subject. A very 
simple support for such a reflector can 
be made by taking two strips of light 
wood and fastening them together to 
form a T. In use, you simply attach the 
sheet to the crossbar of the T with 
pins or thumbtacks, and then attach the 
upright of the T to the back of a chair 
with strong twine or rubber bands. In 
order to set your bedsheet-reflector at the 
desired angle, put weights on the bottom 
of the sheet and adjust the angle by mov¬ 
ing the chair forward or backward and 
by sliding the supporting bar higher or 


lower on the back of the chair. This type 
of reflector is useful mainly when the 
direct light is quite strong, for it reflects 
quite diffusely. Your projection screen 
can also be pressed into service as a re¬ 
flector, in a similar way, too. 

But more often, a surface that has 
greater reflecting power will be needed. 
Here it is best to use a reflector more like 
those used professionally. You can make 
a reflector of this type easily. Cut a panel 
of plywood or wallboard about 3 feet 
square and coat one side with aluminum 
paint. For a stronger reflective surface, 
use chrome aluminum paint, or sheet foil 
cemented to the flat surface. Provide a 
length of stick as a prop, and you’re all 
set. 

The serious movie maker will provide 
himself with one or more reflectors, and 
these should be made to fold conveniently 
for easy carrying and storage. For this, 
simply cut the panel of plywood or wall- 
board down the middle and hinge the 
two pieces at the center. Small cupboard 
hinges will do for the plywood. Gummed 
bookbinder’s tape, from the stationer’s, 
will serve as a hinge for the wallboard. 
A hinged, wooden leg at the back will 
support the reflector at any desired angle. 
If the reflectors are going to be used in¬ 
doors a second leg can be hinged at the 
bottom and notched to receive the upper 
leg, thus providing a slip-free support 
for indoor use. 

Where an extremely “hard 0 reflected 
light is required, you may use a sheet of 
bright tin or a large mirror; but the light 
from such surfaces is so intense that it 
is not very pleasing photographically, ex¬ 
cept when used to throw light into a 
deeply shadowed background; also it is 
hard to control. 

On the other hand, where it is desired 
to soften the direct light through a win¬ 
dow, this can be done by covering all or 
part of the window with cheese cloth. 

The color of the room in which you are 
working will have a very important bear¬ 
ing on the quality of picture you will get, 
when utilizing sunlight for illumination. 
If the walls and draperies are dark, they 
will naturally reflect very little light — 
possibly not enough to register an im¬ 
pression on the film; and about all that 
you will get is whatever is in the path 
of the direct light coming through the 
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window, or in the beams of the reflectors. 
On the other hand, if the walls are light, 
they will reflect more of the light, re¬ 
sulting in a better picture. 

Following the same idea to its logical 
conclusion, we can make a very few lights 
go a long way if we supplement them 
with daylight — and still farther if we 
use reflectors. For instance, using sun¬ 
light and a reflector to light a subject, we 
would probably lose most of the back¬ 
ground ; but if we add a single lamp, a 
photoflood in a reflector, we can add 
enough general illumination to reveal 
background detail fairly well. As the 
strength of the illumination varies as the 
inverse square of the distance between 
the lamp and the subject, we can balance 
our natural and artificial lighting simply 
by moving the lamp toward or away 
from the subject. 

Where filming is done in Kodachrome, 
this mixed lighting procedure must be 
given special attention in that blue “day¬ 
light” photofloods must be used, for the 
artificial light source, in order to match 
the color temperature of the daylight. 


MAKING PUNCHES 

LOOK REALISTIC 

(Continued from Page 161) 

taking some of the punching impact, is 
the weight of the cameraman pressing 
against the body rest. 

The camera records with a wide angle 
lens, operating at a speed of 32 frames 
per second to slow the screen action 
slightly. 

We used this gadget in shooting action 
closeups of both Montalban and his op¬ 
ponent. For these shots it was hoisted 
into the boxing ring, so that the shots 
would include the true backgrounds of 
the boxing arena. Grips moved the gad¬ 
get on its casters during the action so the 
camera would swing around the arena 
with movement of the boxer. 

In spite of the great pains taken by 
the studio to provide this device, making 
possible some of the most realistic boxing 
shots ever recorded for a feature motion 
picture, it is quite possible the average 
theatre-goer, seeing the picture, will fail 
to appreciate these scenes and the steps 
taken to obtain them because, for one 
thing, these shots, constituting the cli¬ 
mactic highpoint of the picture, will re¬ 
ceive tight, staccato cutting in the ed¬ 
iting. “Right Cross” is an action-packed 
story woven around a triangle love affair 
between a newspaper man, a girl and a 
prizefighter. Realism in the crucial prize¬ 
fight scenes gives it its big moment, 
thanks to an imaginative director and the 
inventive genius of John Arnold. 

The cameramen? Well, they contrib¬ 
uted something, of course. They proved 
the validity of the idea — made it work. 


KINEVOX 

MAGNETIC FILM READER 

To Facilitate Editing 
Accommodates Three Widths of 
MAGNETIC FILM 
17 Vi mm., 16mm. and W' tape 



• 

LOW HUM LEVEL 


• 

OVAL SPEAKER 5" 

f x7" 

• 

VOLUME CONTROL 


• 

MINIATURE TUBES 

IN 


AMPLIFIER 


• 

PILOT LIGHT 



• WHEN EAR PHONES ARE PLUGGED 


• OILIGHT BEARINGS 

• PLATFORM FOR EASY 
FILM MARKING 

• OPERATES ON 

115V — 50-60 CYCLE 

• WEIGHT 7 LBS. 

IN MONITOR SPEAKER IS CUT OUT. 


4000 RIVERSIDE 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


PRICE 


$87.50 


F.O.B. BURBANK, CALIF. 


KINEVOX, INC. 


PHONE STanley 7-3871 
Cable Address: KINEVOX 


SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

CAMERAS.MOVIOLAS.DOLL VS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



EVERY 



THING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used . . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 
HO-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 
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USE GOVERNMENT PHOTOGRAPHS 


MOTION PICTURE LIGHTING FOR TELEVISION 

(Continued from Page 162 ) 



World's 

GREATEST 

Photographer 

TO WORK FOR YOU! 


(( Through Government Lenses” is the 
new, press-acclaimed manual-catalog 
on U.S. Government photography. With 
our special search service, it may en¬ 
able you to use photography from over 
100 gov’t, agencies at important cost 
savings. 

These agencies file over twenty million stills 
(including color) in a vast subject range. 
Also many motion pictures. They're available 
usually for backgrounds, research, set ma¬ 
terial, special sequences . . . 

Invaluable to Motion Picture and 
TV producers. Art Directors, Cine¬ 
matographers, Advertisers. 

This permanent handbook delivers 672 min¬ 
iature photographic prints for study and 
selection. Cross-indexed, captioned. Of these, 
prints, blowups, copy negatives, bleachouts, 
etc., are immediately available at low cost. 
Has a valuable TEXT on use of little 
known gov't, photographic reservoir. Ex¬ 
plains search services for special require¬ 
ments on photography not cataloged. 

Send $7.50 for your copy (postpaid) 
of " Through Government Lenses." 

Full particulars sent free. 


WASHINGTON COMMERCIAL CO. 
I.B.H. Bldg., 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 



MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


Model LP 


1 6mm. 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CAMERA 

DIFFUSION 

• Made to Your Specifications 

EDWARD GARVIN 

5028 GREENBUSH AVENUE 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE: STATE 4-0412 


ternating with banks of 500-watt Fresnel 
spots. These are augmented by numerous 
floor units—Mole-Richardson “Juniors” 
and “75o’s.” Then there are several 
5000-watt MR’s for backlighting. In 
addition, “Juniors” are mounted on sev¬ 
eral vertical parallels that extend perhaps 
35 feet in height and fitted with casters 
for mobility. Out front, flanking the 
cameras at either side, are several spots 
of different sizes on stands which serve 
as front fill lights. 

Only incandescent lights are used. 
Various other studios, of course, have 
their own pet lighting equipment — 
fluorescents, photofloods, etc.—and there 
will always be arguments tending to 
prove or disprove the advantages claimed 
for one type light over another. In the 
case of the Ed Wynn Show, standard 
motion picture lighting units have given 
the best results. 

As may be seen, format of the show, 
which predetermines position of the cam¬ 
eras, precludes changing the lighting for 
different camera angles. Thus, lighting 
must be carefully planned in advance — 
during rehearsals — so that it is adequate 
for all the acts, for any of the players, 
no matter what their position on the 
stage. When the curtain fal s on one of 
the specialty acts, and Ed Wynn takes 
over out front, it is possible to make some 
slight adjustment of the floor lamps for 
the act to follow, if necessary. 


Peterson emphasizes it is important for 
best picture results to get the bulk of the 
lighting from the front and sides, and not 
from overhead. One of the shortcomings 
of so many TV shows, he points out, is 
that dominant lighting comes from over¬ 
head with the result that there is always 
strong highlights on the players’ fore¬ 
heads, noses and chins, with consequent 
shadows beneath the eyes, nose and chin. 

Occasionally it is possible to make dim¬ 
mer changes, say on a girl vocalist, for 
example, when her position on stage can 
be predetermined at rehearsals and in¬ 
sured by cue marks on the floor. But or¬ 
dinarily, whether the shots are to be 
closeups or long shots, in full or open 
stage, a jail setting or a living room 
scene — all have to be handled with the 
lights in the same position as established 
before the show goes on the air. 

Another disturbing factor invariably 
encountered is mike boom shadow, a 
problem not unfamiliar on movie sound 
stages. “In television,” Peterson says, 
“we have to anticipate the mike boom 
movement for the entire show and take 
it into consideration when placing our 
lights. It frequently happens that the 
situation gets entirely beyond control, 
during a show, particularly if a player’s 
enthusiasm carries him beyond the limits 
intended.” 

In motion picture set lighting, the us¬ 
ual practice is to set the key light and 



NEW SERIES of films on Africa, being produced by American Museum of Natural History, will have 
original sound and dialogue recorded on the spot. Using a Kinevox portable magnetic film recorder. 
Jack Clink, Museum photographer, reports this sturdy, compact recorder is giving excellent results 
with a minimum of maintenance problems. 
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then add fill lights. In television, and 
particularly with the Ed Wynn Show, a 
certain amount of overall illumination is 
first established, then the key and high¬ 
lights are added. 

It is logical that Peterson would bring 
to television some of the lighting kinks 
employed in motion pictures. At CBS, 
he has succesfully applied “gimmick” 
lights in illuminating certain sets. These 
are small practicals — 25 or 50 watt 
lamps — or photofloods or reflectorflood 
lamps placed strategically about the set 
and concealed so as to produce subtle 
effect-lighting. 

Heretofore, much of television photo¬ 
graphy has lacked the highlights coming 
through open doorways and windows, 
and the effective relief lights on people 
and objects within the set, which are 
standard procedure in motion picture set 
lighting. Gus Peterson is bringing these 
to television through the Ed Wynn Show. 

He is also credited with introducing 
to television for perhaps the first time 
the use of cookaloras or “cookies” as they 
are better known in the parlance of movie 
set lighting. These are panels of opaque 
material — plyboard, wallboard, etc. — 
perhaps 15 by 20 inches in size, with ir¬ 
regular designs punched or cut out. 
When placed before a light source, they 
break up the light into a pleasing, varied 
pattern for pictorial or mood effects. 

In charting the lighting for the Ed 
Wynn Show, front lighting usually is 
established at 65 foot candles. Then high¬ 
lights are added as necessary to obtain 
the desired balance. 

When the show goes on the air, Peter¬ 
son presides over the lighting controls 
and directs any changes from a position 
in the wings, where he keeps watch on 
the end result with the aid of a monitor¬ 
ing receiver. One or more of his assist¬ 
ants control the lights by operating 
switches or dimmer banks on cues relayed 
by sign language or through instructions 
received through small “walkie-talkie” 
type one-way communicators. During re¬ 
hearsals, Peterson works closely with en¬ 
gineer Ed Miller, observing the effect 
of his lighting through the camera’s elec¬ 
tronic viewfinder. He is appreciative of 
the splendid cooperation given him by 
Miller, Herb Pangborn and the other 
television engineers at CBS for the aid 
they have given him in his work. 

Aiming at still further improvement 
in lighting for television, Peterson is pre¬ 
paring to launch a series of tests in which 
diffusers and neutral density filters will 
be used, both of which have not proved 
practical to date for television. But they 
remain two of his “preconceived” notions 
mentioned earlier, which he believes can 
be effectively employed to further raise 
the quality of video lighting and photog¬ 
raphy, especially for dramatic and var¬ 
iety shows. 




C. ROSS 

FOR 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Inkie and Arc Lamps including Required Accessories 
Generators — Cables — Boards—Boxes 

• 

Raby Camera Crane — Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

• 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 

Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 

Century Stands — Reflectors — Flags — Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS • SALES • SERVICE 

• 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 

NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Circle 6-5470-1 
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Furnished complete with rubber- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 


(7flm€RH~€quipni€iiT (6. 

1600 BRQflouufly \ n€w yoRK cuy 


110 Volt ac/dc VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


with TACHOMETER tor EK Cine Special 


Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 


Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 16 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 

Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 

• 35mm. Variable Area Film 
Recording Equipment. 

• 35mm. Re-recorders. 

O Interlock Systems. 

• Studio Mixer Consoles. 

• Synchronous Camera and 
Projector Drives. 

• 17 Vi mm. Magnetic Film 
Recorders and Dubbers. 


QUALITY FILM RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1930 


BLUE SEAL SOUND DEVICES 

536 E. 85th St.. New York 28, N.Y. 

Cable Address: SOUNDFILM 


EYENO 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 

With 2" f2.8 Lens and Case, 
in good operating condition. 

$125.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

1600 Broadway New York 19. N.Y. 


New 

Enlarged 

Edition 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

HANDBOOK 

AND 

REFERENCE GUIDE 

Jam-packed with technical cinematographic 
information essential to professional and 
amateur! 


Added supplements contain data on 
magnetic sound recording, latensifica- 
tion process for films; use of transluc¬ 
ent photo backgrounds; color processes 
for motion pictures; infra red pho¬ 
tography— plus hundreds of ready 
reference tables essential for every day 
use in photography. Order your copy 
today! 


PRICE 


$ 5-00 


POSTPAID 


CALIFORNIANS: Add 18c Sales Tax 


Book Department, 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 
($5.18 if ordered within Calif.) for 
which please send me a copy of the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HANDBOOK. 

Name..... 

Address.. 

City.Zone. 

State. 


WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 


Turret For Special 

A 4-lens turret designed for the Cine- 
Kodak Special is offered by Par Products 
Corp., 926 N. Citrus Ave., Hollywood 38. 



Turret accommodates Cine-Ektar lenses in 
C-mount adapters. Other features include 
special base which permits changing maga¬ 
zines and winding of motor spring; positive 
turret indexing; and styling to harmonize 
with the camera. 


Hot Splicer 

Schoen Products Co., 519 East 31st St., 
Los Angeles, offer a professional adaptation 
of the Hollywood Autamat Splicer that con¬ 
tains all the features of its Automat plus 



built-in heating unit. Unit plugs into any 
110-120 volt AC house line and attains splic¬ 
ing heat within 5 minutes. Specially built 
thermostat controls current and holds splicer 
to pre-set temperature. Price is $12.95. 


New Developing Machine 

Joel Fox Photo Equipment, 6539 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, announce a new 
developing machine for 16mm. and 35mm. 
motion picture film, color black and white or 
reversal. Designed by Art Reeves, new 
machine has many exclusive features, accord¬ 
ing to manufacturer making it ideal for 
studio or professional laboratory use. Com¬ 
plete details and price may be had from 
manufacturer. 


Fairchild Tape Recorder 

Fairchild Recording Equipment Corp., 
154th St. and 7th Ave., Whitestone, Long 
Island, N. Y., offer the new Fairchild Pic- 
Sync Magnetic Tape Recorder, using %-inch 
tape. Unit is console style, with tape reels in 
horizontal position on top. Controls, dials, 
etc., are on a slanting panel at front. Re¬ 
corder provides for monitoring, immediate 
playback and erase. Complete details are 
available in free brochure. 


Kodak Pony 135 Camera 

Smartly styled and attractively priced is 
this newest of Eastman Kodak cameras in 
the 35mm. film field. It provides automatic 
film stop, automatic exposure counter, rewind, 
and is equipped with Kodak Anaston lens, 





51mm., f/4.5. Lens diaphragm control can be 
stopped down to f/22. Cocking type shutter 
provides speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, 
and “B” for time exposures. It sells for 
$34.50. 


Bolex Titler and Optical Bench 

Paillard Products, Inc., 265 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., announces a new cine titler and optical 
bench to sell for $124.50. It accommodates 
most all other makes of cine cameras, as 





well; has adjustable base to insure accuracy 
of centering. May be used either in horizontal 
or vertical position. Maximum travel along 
center bar is 24 in. Twin lamps are adjust¬ 
able, with maximum separation of over 5 
feet. Accessories, such as drums, roller 
screens, etc., will be announced soon. 
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Makes Special Effects 

Camera Mart, 70 W. 45th St., New York, 
announces a new attachment for making 
special effects with 16mm. cameras. Unit 
consists of a four-surface optical flat prism 
that will reproduce four identical images on 
a single frame of film, revolving around one 
another, when crank on housing is turned. 



Price, including prism, lens, housing, montage 
unit and double arm is $99.75. 


New Coerz Lens Price List 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 317 
E. 34th St., New York 16, have a new price 
list off the press covering all Goerz lenses 
and accessories. 

List includes wide range of motion picture 
camera lenses, process prisms, filters, flanges 
and metal holders for gelatin filters. Camera 
owners are invited to write for free copy. 


THE WRAPS ARE OFF! A new professional 
16mm. camera with radically new features im¬ 
portant to every commercial, educational and 
television film producer. The NORD insures top 
photographic results under most adverse filming 
conditions. The result of five years of careful 
research and development, this camera has all 
the desirable features you require including: 

• New type intermittent for rock-steady pic¬ 
tures plus perfect precision registration so im¬ 
portant for multiple exposure work. Movement 
cannot perforate film, is self-engaging. To 
thread camera, merely place film in raceway, 
close gate and turn camera over. Feed finger 
finds perforations automatically. 

• Rack-over devoid of structural weaknesses. 
No dovetails. Permanent alignment with no 
adjustments. Rack-over completely sealed in 
camera—a boon to location use. 


• Direct focusing and lineup through the “tak¬ 
ing" lens. No ground glass obscures detail. 
Gives brilliant erect image of full field, magni¬ 
fied. Focusing microscope for critical examina¬ 
tion of image. 

• 240° shutter insures lighting economy—two 
lights do work of three. 

• Removable aperture plate insures "whisker- 
free" frame lines. 

• Priced under $2,500. 

Write For Bulletin Giving Complete Description 

THE NORD COMPANY 

254 FIRST AVENUE, NORTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Projector Lens 

A new, five-element projection lens, known 
as the Super Proval, is announced by Bell 
& Howell Co., Chicago. Designed for ultra 
edge-to-edge sharpness of detail, lens will be 
standard equipment on all new B & H home 
movie and 16mm. sound projectors. It also is 
available as an accessory for present B & H 
projectors. 


CURRENT ASSIGNMENTS 


PRECISION "T” STOP LENS CALIBRATION 

Transmission calibration of all type of lenses, any focal length, latest method 
accepted by Motion Picture Industry and Standards Committee of SMPE. 

Equalize your lens stop on all focal lengths for proper exposure 
density by having them “T” Stop calibrated now. 

LENSES COATED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL TV COATING — PROMPT SERVICE. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(7flni6Rfl€ouipni€nT (6. 

1600 BRonoujRy XnauyoRKcuy 


(Continued from Page 156) 

• William Daniels, “Harvey,” with James 
Stewart, Josephine Hull, Peggy Dow, Cecil 
Kellaway, Alex Nicol, Jesse White. Henry 
Koster, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Frenchie,” with Joel 
McCrea, Shelly Winters, Paul Kelly, Elsa 
Lanchester, John Russell, Marie Windsor 
and John Emery. Louis King, director. 


Art Reeves' New Addresss 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Warner Brothers 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Tea For Two,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Doris Day, Gordon MacRae, Eve 
Arden, S. Z. Sakall, and Gene Nelson. David 
Butler, director. 

•Ted McCord, “The Breaking Point,” with 
John Garfield and Patricia Neal. Michael 
Curtiz, director. 

• Peverell Marley, “Kiss Tomorrow Good¬ 
bye,” (Cagney Prod.) with James Cagney, 
Luther Adler, Steve Broidy, Barbara Payton, 
and Helena Carter. Gordon Douglas, director. 


Only Art Reeves Can Sell The Neva Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


BACK ISSUES — AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

Complete your files! Save every issue for the informative technical articles they contain on all 
phases of cinematography. Back issues available for 1947, 1948 and 1949, and for first 3 months of 
1950. (Write for list of issues available for other years.) 30c per copy; foreign, 40c per copy, postpaid. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 1782 No. Orange, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: ten cents per word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in capital letters, 60c per agate line. 



FOR SALE 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed .$7,200.00 

Fearless, 115 Volt Universal Motor with 
tachometer, case and cable, for Bell & 

Howell, Like New. 275.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 
and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 
Camera . 275.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 

B&H 35mm-16mm Portable Professional 
Hot Splicer Demonstration Model. 275.00 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200 - 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 
ft. magazines.,.$7000.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The worlds largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Att: A. Caldwell 


FOR SALE 

Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools- 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 —• Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 : — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 

BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


FOR SALE 


BASS SAYS: 

You'll get a camera—the kind 
you like. I KNOW you will make 
a lucky strike. 

CHARLES BASS, 

President. 

Bolex H-16, 1" Wolensak F: 1.9.$175.00 

16mm. B. & H. 70D, 20mm. F:2.9 coated 1" Plas- 
mat F:1.5, 2" Cooke F:3.5, Case...$235.00 

16mm. B. & H. 70DA, 17mm. Wollensak F:2.7 
foe. mt., 1" Cooke F: 1.8, 3" Wollensak F:4, 
Case . $265.00 

200 ft. Magazine for Cine Kodak Special, black, 
factory new .$275.00 

16mm. Zeiss Movikon, Sonnar F: 1.4 cpld. 

R.F.$325.00 

35mm. B. & H. Eyemo Compact Turret, 47mm. 
Cooke F:2.5, 4" Cooke deep Field Speed Panchro 

F :2.5, coated, 6" Cooke F:4.5, Cass.$875.00 

16mm. B. & H. Model 138 C, 750 watt, 1600 ft. 
film cap., F:1.6 lens, 6" speaker, silent-sound 
speed, 1 case unit .$189.00 

16mm. B. & H. Model 120F, 750 watt, 1600 ft. 
film cap., 2" F: 1.6 lens, 15 watt ampl., 12" 
speaker .$245.00 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


ONE MAGNAGRAM SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC 
FILM RECORDING SYSTEM. TYPE M-116 BX. 
ALSO TWO THOUSAND FEET 16MM. DOUBLE 
PERFORATED MAGNETIC FILM FOR SAME. 
BRAND NEW. COST TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS ($2500.00). WILL SELL FOR FIFTEEN 
HUNDRED DOLLARS ($1500.00). 

A. F. KLEINDIENST, RADIO STATION WORC 
Worcester, Mass. 


OPTICAL PRINTER — 35mm. Most complete in 
Hollywood. Brand New Bell & Howell No. 1082 
on Copy head, also Bell & Howell on Projector 
head. All dissolves and wipes selsyn motor con¬ 
trolled. Extra Optical System for background work 
or superimposinq titles. Many exclusive features. 
Must be sold. Will accept anv reasonable offer. 
Title stand with Bell & Howell camera. Complete 
outfit including all types of movement, etc. Will 


sacrifice. ^ 

BELL & HOWELL 35mm. Hot negative splicer Will 
sacrifice for quick sale. 

MOVIOLA Silent—New condition.$125.00 

LOUIS MEYER STUDIOS 


9200 Exposition Blvd. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 

Phone TEXAS 0-4696 


Your classified ad, placed on this 
page, will reach the greatest number 
of prospects for motion picture pho¬ 
tographic equipment. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
10 cents a word 
Minimum ad 10 words 


Mail Remittance and 
Copy to 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Drive 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FOR SALE 


One B&H 35mm. Professional camera completely 
rebuilt. One B&H Model "D" Printer. One B&H 
Rackover camera with Fearless movement. One 
Arriflex camera. One Duplex 35mm. double frame 
printer. Two Pro. DeBrie 35mm. cameras blimped, 
1000' magazines. One 16mm. Sound Printer. One 
DePue 112 light change Board. MITCHELL TRI¬ 
POD, friction head, gear head, finders, matte 
box. ASSORTED LENSES in Mitchell mounts. One 
way tilt head, for dolly gear heads. For Complete 
details write to Box 1075, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


EYEMO 71K Cameras less lens, $195.00; Mitchell 
standard camera, 3 lenses, excellent $3,995.00; 
Slapstick slates, $9.95; Film Phonographs 1200 
RPM, $395.00; 35/16 Optical Reduction Printer, 
$1995.00; New Bridgamatic automatic proces¬ 
sors, $1595.00; Synchronous 35mm. Dubbing Pro¬ 
jectors, $795.00; Twin Turret Eyemo, 6 fast 
lenses, motor, etc. $1,095.00; 35mm. Recorders 
from $495.00. Send for Cataloq Sturelab. Dept, f 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 602 W. 
52nd Street, New York 19. 


LOOKING FOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT? FILM- 
CRAFT STUDIO CLOSE-OUTS—wonderful shape 
including bulb, barndoors, diffusers, rolling stand 
—5KW Seniors $189.50; 2KW Juniors, $104.50; 
Juniors less stands, $87.50; hundreds other lights, 
dimmers, cables, plugs, etc. Background Process 
projection outfit including 4 Selsyn motors, sound 
playback, lenses, screen, etc. worth $15,000.00, 
rebuilt $4,995.00; MR Microphone Boom with 
dolly, $395.00. Send for Bulletin FILMLI. Dept f 
—S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 652 
W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


DEVELOPING MACHINE 16MM. Houston Model 8 . 
Like new, $3,000.00.Write Box 1074, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


"PROFESSIONAL JR." Cine Special Synchronous 
motor and blimp—like new—bargain. ACADEMY 
FILMS, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 


35MM. CAMERAS NOT WAR SURPLUS: Eyemo Q, 
5T H.C. lenses, 2-200 ft. mags. Newman Sinclair 
spring wind; 3-200 ft. mags., 5 lenses, cases. 
Arriflex. 5 mags., 2 lenses, motor, battery, tripod, 
cases. Many other items in 16 and 35mm. equipt. 
Write for details. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 
No. Cahunenga, Hollywood 28, Calif. HEmpstead 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and sci¬ 
entifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND S T U D I O , 30' x 40' x 16' high. 
Ideally suited for Television work. High-fidel¬ 
ity play-back. Stage set construction. Ask for 
ROLAB rates. 

ROLAB STUDIOS 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 


SLIDES 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES - Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 
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American Society of Cinematographers, Inc., 

17^2 North Orange Drive, 

Hollywood 2^, Cal. 

Gentlemen 

As steady subscribers for advertising space 
with your publication, we thought you would like to be 
advised of the response which we have been afforded from 
our advertising which has been placed with your publica¬ 
tion for the past ten years. 

We find that in comparison to other magazine 
publications in which we have carried our advertising, 
that the American Cinematographer is responsible for ap- 
proxiraateiy 75# of our business obtained through an ad¬ 
vertising medium. Due to the worldwide circulation of 
your publication many inquiries are directed to us with 
regard to the equipment we are handling, and we have 
found a good percentage of these inquiries lead to solid 
business relationship with foreign markets, as well as 
the domestic business which is steadily increasing due 
to the large amount of readers of this type of magazine. 

We wish to extend our good wishes and thanks 
for your kind cooperation and assistance with our ad¬ 
vertising program, with the hope that the policy of your 
organization will continue as it is at present. 

Very truly yours, 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT C£ 


EUGENE H. LEVY 


EHL:ea 


Smart advertisers, Jike Camera F • 

ago discovered you have to 1 i qU,pment Company, long 

S- g i„ g a ZZFJZT 
P ete coverage of the field that c, g P ° tentla] - If ’s com- 

American Cinematographer - read 1”“' " ma « azi “ 'ike 

P r «d wherever movies are made. 
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Guaranteed for life. During life of 
the product, all defects in work¬ 
manship or materials will be 
remedied free (except transpor¬ 
tation). 


£ 

$ 
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For the movie-maker who wants a 


16mm camera that’s truly versatile— 
and easy to use, too—the Bell & Howell 
Auto Master is the choice! 

The Auto Master is a precision instrument 
equal to the skill of the most experienced hob¬ 
byist—an outstanding member of the fine family 
of Bell & Howell cameras that has set movie 
fashions for nearly two generations. With 1-inch 
f/2.5 Filmocoted lens only, $222.50. 


Change lenses that quick! Simply turn the 
turret —get these different views of the same 
subject without moving from your position. 
And no lopped-off he^ds or off-center pic¬ 
tures, either. The exclusive Bell & Howell 
positive viewfinders, {automatically matched 
to the lens you’re using, show you exactly 
what you’re going to'get. Magazine-loading, 
many other features, too. Direct focuser avail¬ 
able for focusing through the lens. Ask your 
dealer to show you. 


Convert Your Auto Load to an Auto Master—Now! 

Are you an owner of a Bell & Howell Auto Load camera? Fot 
summer movie-making, you’ll want the added advantages of a 
turret head. Get your Auto Load converted to a turret model now 
for only $59.95. The regular conversion price is $75. This special 
. price offer expires July 1, so see your Bell & Howell dealer without 
delay. The special price includes installation but not extra lenses. 


You buy for life when you buy Bell i. Howell 


Chicago 45 












